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Here is a new series of elementary arithmetics which endow the sub- 
ject with a newer, fuller, and richer value and usefulness. They present 
unified, consecutive social situations and problems whose quantitative aspects 
are analyzed and manipulated in their natural settings; they use as the me- 
dium of instruction the quantitative aspects of the life of today. Yet this 
unique feature is achieved without violation of the many principles of meth- 
odology and curriculum content that have resulted from the experimental 
researches of the last decade. 


SOCIAL ARITHMETIC 
By McMurry & Benson 


Outstanding features of this new series are: 
1. The discussion of large social problems and the logical evolving of quantitative 
exercises from these broader discussions. 


2. Vital exercises which pupils are really interested in solving for the significance 
of the answer. 


Incentive for self-activity in live and stimulating topics. 
Correlation with other subjects of the curriculum, such as life situations require. 
Gradation based on long study of the teaching of the subject. 


6. Thorough provision for covering the essential mechanics and fundamental 
processes of the subject with fine equipment for drill and constant review. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A New Community Civics 


OUR COMMUNITY LIFE 


For Use in Junior High Schools and the 
First Year of Senior High Schools 





2 HE publicati is Kk is 3 
THE AUTHORS * - spite of ve book spre forward 
in the teaching of civics. No othe < contains 
CLYDE L. KING, Professor of ee ee a ee See 
Political Science, University of | such a wealth of material or gives such a complete 
Pennsylvania. Sometime Secre- picture of modern community life. No other book is so well 
tary of the Commonwealth of organized to direct the pupil’s activities to channels of actual 


sacle | participation in community affairs. The problems purposely 


and | cover a wide range so that the teacher can adapt them to fit 


a es the needs of her group. Mechanically, the book is a joy to 
of Social Studies, Department of - 
see and to use. 


Public Instruction, Commonwealth 











of Pennsylvania $ Write for Descriptive Booklet 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1006-1016 Arch Street PHILADELPHIA 
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New plan makes easy 
the teaching 


of this health habit 


Send for this 
teaching material 


ALL FREE 


You know, of course, that 
school nutrition authorities 
are stressing the importance 
of more teaching emphasis on 
one health habit in the school 
health program. The hot 
cereal breakfast habit! 

In your own experience you 
know the results of its neg- 
lect. All too often by 11 
o'clock in the morning tired 
little bodies are drooping, 
listless minds wandering—be- 
cause of an inadequate break- 
fast. Mental and physical 
energy is not equal to the 
morning’s needs. 

You also know how hard 
it is to shake children and 
mothers out of their indif- 
ference to this health habit; 
to make them understand its 
vital importance. 

Here is a live new plan to 
engage the interest of every 
child in your group in eating 
a hot cereal breakfast every 
school morning. 





One of the beautiful prize pic- 
tures. A choice of 9 appropriate 
subjects is given, all coptes of 
famous paintings and all in 
full colors 


-eat hot cereal 


This plan was worked out 
by an experienced teacher in 
one of the country’s best 
known practice schools. It 
is graded for all group ages 
from kindergarten to high 
school. 

Through the use of devices re- 
lated to the personal experiences 
and lives of the children, this 
unique plan gets an enthusiastic 
response both from children and 
mothers. Thousands of teachers 
have incorporated it as a perma- 
nent part of their health teaching 
program. 

Make the hot cereal breakfast 
habit a reality in your school. 
Send for this teaching material; 
get the plan in action now, You 
will be delighted with the results. 
Mail coupon today—all material 
is free. 


“Wonderfully successful,” 


teachers write 

“26 of my 36 children ate a hot 
cereal 3 days a week for 4 weeks. 
One mother said to me that it was 
the best thing the schools here had 
ever undertaken. Her son would 
never eat breakfast until we had 
this contest. I feel that it has 
started an invaluable habit among 
my children.” An Indiana teacher. 

“Your plan to get children to 
for breakfast has 
worked wonderfully well in my 
school. Before starting the game, 
few had hot cereal for breakfast. 
Now all are profiting by it.’ 4 
New York teacher. 


— 
a 
PROGRAM FOR 
TEACHING 
HEALTH HABITS 


What this 
unique 
plan offers 





Pebtates by Casas Waser Commas 
a 











_ 


. Graded contest devices to establish the 
hot cereal breakfast habit. 

. Comprehensive outlines for teaching oth- 
er fundamental health habits. 

. Supplementary contest material. 

Picture awards for school rooms. 

Outline of talk to P. T. Association, 

. Bibliography of health teaching literature. 
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These healthy children have learned 
to read well because they eat good, 
nourishing food. 


For breakfast they eat 
FRUIT 
COOKED CEREAL 
MILK 
TOAST and BUTTER 
Every Boy and Girl Needs 
: Hot Cereal Breakfast 


This aon pene he mee 
ns ih by Cama? Mn Capen 


























“Mother card” which carries a letter to the 
mother and has picture to be colored in by 
child. Reverse side furnishes a form record 


to be kept by the child. 
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Colorful poster for 
school room use in 
kindergarten, and 
Grades I, 2 and 3. 

















CREAM OF WHEAT CO., Dept. J-2 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me, free, your plan 
ing health. 


Name 





“2s 




















and material for teach- 
Home record card 
for Grades 4, § 
and 6 to be kept 
by pupil and used 


© 1926, C. of W. Co. to make a poster. 
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A Few Words from Those Who Know! 


The following letters, all from Lancaster, Pa. the home of the 
EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION, speak with unques- 
tioned authority of its high standing among business and professional men. 





From the Superintendent of Schools 
Let me say that there is no question about the stability of this organization. Dr. Gordinier, 
its president, is principal of the Millersville State Normal School; Prof. Fisher, the vice- 
president, is principal of the Boys’ High School of this city, and all the other directors are 
also men of integrity. 


From the President of the Fulton National Bank 


Personnel high grade, well and conservatively managed. It has the confidence of the teaching 
force and business circles. 


From the President of the Rotary Club 


I have investigated the Educators Beneficial Association and find that the Association and its 
officers bear the highest report for stability and integrity. Dr. Gordinier, the president, is 
principal of the Millersville Normal School and is an outstanding figure in the community. ' 


From the Mayor of the City 
I beg to advise that while I have never had occasion to have any personal contact with this 
Association, I have never heard anything that would discredit the same. Dr. Gordinier, the 
president, and Prof. Fisher, the vice-president, are both men of high standing in the com< 
munity. To the best of my knowledge the Educators Beneficial Association is 0. K. 


From the Secretary of the Union Trust Company 


The Educators Beneficial Association has carried its account with us for a number of years 
which has always been very satisfactory. The officers are personally known to the writer and 
I believe the Association is under very capable management. 


From the Secretary of the Northern Trust Company 


We have never had occasion to analyze the financial standing of this organization. On the 
other hand, we have never had any reason for doubt as to its integrity and reliability. We 
think very highly of both Dr. Gordinier and Mr. Strickler. 


ADDITIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


From the State Insurance Examiners’ Report 


The consulting and Advisory Board, as a list of the officers and directors will disclose, consists 
of eminent scholars and educational leaders in their particular positions. Such a representative 
educational group evidences the fact that the Association is well managed. 


From Hon. Thos. B. Donaldson, former Insurance Commissioner 


As it chances, I happen to be closely acquainted with the “Educators” and they are a worthy 
people. They are chartered under the 1874 Act, not for profit. They DO NOT transact a 
general business. ; 


From a Superintendent of Schools, a Member of the Association 


Kindly accept my thanks for check of $85.64 sick benefits. If I can be of any service to your 
organization, I am at all times ready to render such service. Your prompt action, without 
any unnecessary red tape in adjusting claims, is highly commendable, and in my judgment 
places your organization in the front rank as a beneficial association. 


From the Principal of a High School 


The amount allowed me is very generous on your part and most satisfactory to me. It is most 
gratifying in time of illness to feel that a source of revenue lies in the hands of honorable 
men and that a just claim brings an immediate response. 


Enough said. Do not confuse this Association with other concerns located in 
Lancaster. It is not affiliated with any other organization. Always remember the name. 
The’ Educators Beneficial Association, the E. B. A., Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pa. 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Under State Supervision 2 
Woolworth Building 


Member, Pennsylvania Insurance Federation 
Member, Lancaster Chamber of Commerce Lancaster Pennsylvania 
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THE ELSON HISTORIES 


By HENRY W. ELSON, A.M., Litt.D., 
formerly Professor of History, Ohio University 


MODERN TIMES and the Living Past 


Richly illustrated. 765 pp. $2.40. 


The Hartford Courant says of this book: 

“An admirable condensation of an overwhelmingly wide-reaching 
subject; primarily intended as a textbook, this history is planned with 
real imaginative intelligence for that purpose..... 

“The focusing and fusing of the great eras and events are managed by 
Professor Elson with a breadth of view, and a sympathetic insight 
which deserves high praise, and heartily expressed appreciation..... 
“This should prove one of the most inspiring and valuable of modern 
text-books of history.” 


UNITED STATES—lIts Past and Present 


Illustrated 588 pp. $1.60. 


A textbook which does more than teach the facts of history—it 
makes the subject really interesting to pupils in the higher grades. 

The style is so readable, so alive, so clear-cut, that the characters 
and events stand out vividly. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 















































TEACH WITH PICTURES Work-Type Rex ding 


Advocated by the National 

Committee on Reading in the 

Twenty-fourth Yearbook, 
and fully exemplified in 


THE STUDY READERS 


(Walker-Parkman-Summy) 














The Trans-Lux Air-Cooled Opaque Projector 


PROJECTS THEM ON THE TRANS-LUX SCREEN ~ Books Three to Six—Teacher’s Manuals 
BEFORE THE;ENTIRE CLASS AT ONE TIME 
se ee or ees The books of this series teach 
pictures and other material. the separate skills which de- 


With its loose leaf holder, newspaper clip- a i 
pings—pages from any book or other publica- velop comprehension and speed, 
tion, pieces of fabric or bits of mineral or and apply them to other school 
metal—biology specimens and a thousand-and- : , 
one other subjects are held in the projector and studies. They meet all require- 
faithfully reflected on the screen in daylight. Tones : 

The natural colors of the original are bril- ments of the National Commit- 
liantly projected. tee on Reading. 

Any one interested in visual instruction will 
want to know more about this important Trans- 
Lux System. 





We welcome inquiries, CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen Corp. N — Atl a 
247 Park Avenue NEW YORK CITY — Uanta Chicago 
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Penn State 
Summer Session 


June 27—August 5 
$927 


























EUROPE 1927 


Teachers’, Vacation Tour,,No. 4A. 52 days, 5 
countries, moderate_cost. ...Write for ‘*Circular 


| eadin our. x Addrese 
on gStudentT s THE SLAGEN-ROWE TOURS 
EUROP E 916{Haddon Avenue Collingswood, N. J. 




















By chartered Tourist III Class of famous Cunarders 





All expenses, sea and land, $255 up 





College orchestras. Organized entertainments—social de- 
lights; it's the new way of happy travel. 
216 Colleges and 43 States represented on our 19:6 tours. 
Find out why; write for 1927 program. 
STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


1440 Broadway, New York 


UNIVERSITY TOURS 
ro EUROPE 


65 DAY TOURS 
WITH COLLEGE CREDIT F DESIRED 
Adaress 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC 
‘Managers of Unwersity Jours) 
NO EAST 42“ ST New York City 



















Go the Sunshine Way! 


®QUNSHINE SPECIAL 


To the N. E. A. Convention at Dallas, Texas 


February 27 to March 3 
Official Route of Pennsylvania Delegation 


Following Special Service Arranged by your Executive Council 








Leave North Phila........... 7.50 p.m., Friday, Feb. 25 
Leave Harrisburg............ 10.06 p.m., Friday, Feb. 25 
Leave Pittsburgh.........* 3.32 a.m., Saturday, Feb. 26 
(*Sleepers open 10.00 p.m., Friday, Feb. 25) 
Arrive St. Louis.......... 5.10 p.m., Saturday, Feb. 26 
Leave St. Louis........... 6.00 p.m., Saturday, Feb. 26 
Arrive Dallas....... 12.30 p.m., (Noon) Sunday, Feb. 27 
Through Train to Dallas h Gentes tition 


Special train from Dallas returning, leave Dallas 11.45 p.m., Thursday, March 8, afford- 
ing opportunity of spending a day at Hot Springs National Park, Ark. Only slight additional cost. 


A. D. Bell, Passenger Traffic Manager, MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
Railway Exch. Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Cooking that is Finer on the Sunshine Special Diner 
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The President of Bucknell GCnibersitp 
and the Administration of the Summer Session 
wish the 
Teachers of Pennsylvania 
Q@ Happy and Prosperous New Pear 
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BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 6 to August 12 


MAKE THESE THE DOMINANT DAYS OF THE YEAR 


A Cemplete Program for Teachers, Principals and Superintendents 
Graduate Work 
Teacher Training Courses Demonstration School 
Regular College Work 





Training School for Athletic Directors 
and Coaches 
July 25 to August 6 


Under the Personal Supervision of KNUTE ROCKNE, Famous Football Coach 
of Notre Dame, and Dr. W. E. MEANWELL, Basketball Coach 
of The University of Wisconsin 





For full information address Director Summer Session 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY Lewisburg, Pa. 
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TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and 


Sciences 


Teachers College 
School of Commerce 
Professional Schools— 


Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 


School of Music 
Training School for Nurses 
University High School 


Second Semester begins Feb. 7, 1927 
Send for Bulletin. Phone, Stevenson 7600 
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Brighten the Gray 
Winter Days. 


E geenntiryed is a long month with no 
special days to break the everyday 
program. Drawing lessons are most 
welcome. They relate themselves to 
the other work and bring Winter 
beauty indoors, in landscape, sunsets, 
trees and Eskimo Land. 


Binney &% Smith Co.’s ““CRAYOLA” 
Wax Crayon is an old favorite which 
always meets every new educational 
need. That is why it is universally the 
child’s choice. The results obtained 
through ‘‘CRAYOLA’’ make it also the 
teacher’s choice everywhere. 


Is your name on our Art Service 
Bureau mailing list? If not, send 
us your address, stating your 
official position. 




















A Happy and Prosperous 








NEW YEAR 


to Each and All Members of the 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


This Organization has rendered very large and signal service to its many thousands of 
members, during the fourteen years of its history. Thousands of members have certified to 
their confidence in the absolute integrity and solvency of the Teachers Protective Union. 


These figures should be very assuring:— 


Nov. 1, 1924 Nov. 1, 1926 
Gertificates in‘force................ 10,363 23,806 
Increase in two years, 13,443 
MSOGDCT ABBR EG io ois.) siois.cciee oie sc aeisies $175,580.42 $276,005.04 


Increase in two years, $100,424.62 
Benefits paid to members Nov. 1, 1924 to Nov. 1, 1926, $180,485.05 


Thousands of benefited members have testified to the service and satisfaction given by 
the Teachers Protective Union. 


YOU need this protection: So do your friends: Urge them to join. 
“It is better to have it and not need it, than to need it and not have it.” 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION, Lancaster, Pa. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 
PITTSBURGH, 913 Fulton Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, 712 Schaff Bldg. 
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Start 1927 right by reading— 


RUSSELL: Classroom Tests 


Showing how to use the principles of the Standard Tests to construct accurate 
tests for elementary classroom use. $1.60. 


BLACKHURST: Directed Observation and Supervised Teaching 


Expert instruction in observing, planning lessons, and reporting to the super- 
visor. $1.80. 


BARROWS AND CORDTS: The Teacher’s Book of Phonetics 


A simple, scientific presentation of the fundamental facts. $1.40. 


TOUTON AND STRUTHERS: Junior-High-School Procedure 


Comprehensive in scope; practical in its directions for enriching and socializing 
the life of the junior-high school pupil. $2.60. 












































Ginn and Company 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
CHARACTER IS HIGHER THAN 
Story of ( dur INTELLECT—Emerson 
€ ES 6 | € t ) This is the keynote of the new 
iT ae A series of five books, for the fourth to 
By H. A. Guerber eighth grades inclusive, designed for 
CHARACTER-BUILDING 
A record, simply told in continuous Edited by Dr. RANDALL J. CONDON 
narrative, of the great things done in Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools and 
all ages and by all countries which President of the N. E. A. Department 
have influenced American progress, of Superintendence 
makes this an appealing text for the ; ? 
European Backgrounds course. Para- Book | The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
graphs headed “Our Debt” are con- Book I! High and Far Grade V 
stant reminders of our heritage from Book II! The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
other peoples Book IV The Great Conquest Grade VII 
' Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII 
Mailing-price pf each volume, 85 cents 
HENRY HOLT and COMPANY LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
1 Park Avenue New York 34 Beacon St., Boston 8: 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 
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One Hundred Fifty Years of Educational 


Achievement in Pennsylvania‘ 


FRANCIS B. HAAS 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


P HILADELPHIA, the State and the urement. We can express in terms of hours 








Nation are celebrating in this Sesqui- and minutes improvement that has been made 

centennial celebration one hundred fifty in transportation; we can express in polar 
years of achieve- flights, conquests 
ment. One _ hun- of the air; we can 
dred fifty years of express in terms 
educational oppor- of years, achieve- 
tunity! The ideal ments of the medi- 
for educational op- cal profession in 
portunity is ex- prolonging life. To 
plicit in our im- a limited extent 
mortal instru- large social move- 
ments, the Charter ments may be 
of Liberties grant- measured by legis- 
ed to Penn, the lative and consti- 
Declaration of In- tutional enact- 
dependence, the ments. The con- 
Federal Constitu- stitutional amend- 
tion and the Con- 
stitution of our 
own State. It is 
fitting, therefore, 
that in this histor- 
ic setting individu- 
als and_ groups 
concerned with the 
place of education 
in the life of this 
State and in the 
life of this Nation 





ment freeing the 
slaves and the re- 
cent Eighteenth 
Amendment are 
typical illustra- 
tions. More dif- 
ficult, however, is 
an attempt to 
measure that 
which we term 
education. My 
topic has to do 














should come to- with one hundred 

gether to confer FRANCIS B. HAAS, State Superintendent of fifty years of edu- 
d a Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. a 4 

and to deliberate cational achieve- 


upon a few of the outstanding educational ment in Pennsylvania. Presumably there has 
developments during the past one hundred _ been an effort to attain certain definite ideals. 
fifty years. I can merely point out a few of the mile-posts 

Material progress is relatively easy of meas- and note the more important movements that 





* Address delivered on November 6, 1926 during the observance of American Education Week at the Sesqui- 
centennial, Philadelphia. Chapter V of the Superintendent’s Report (1924-26), now in press, reviews this period. 
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have been made which contributed to their 
realization. 

The early pioneers and the founders of our 
State and Nation, in their desire to build a 
Commonwealth for their posterity and future 
generations, visidned an educational ideal in 
all the major governmental documents. 


Very appropriately the theme chosen for the 
opening. day is “The Heritage of Childhood.” 
The extent to which one hundred fifty years 
of educational achievement in Pennsylvania 
indicate the attainment of these early express- 
ed ideals reveals the heritage which our Com- 
monwealth bestows upon her children. The 
ideal heritage of childhood as expressed by our 
forefathers in their letters and instruments 
of government is “Opportunity for all.” The 
Declaration of Independence holds “that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” 

The Federal Constitution justifies itself, “In 
order to form a more perfect Union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defence, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity.” The realization 
of the ideals of freedom and the general wel- 
fare have little meaning without provision for 
the equalization of educational opportunity. In 
a government “of the people, by the people 
and for the people,” the intelligence of the 
citizenry is directly proportionate to their de- 
sire and opportunity for education. The Foun- 
der of Pennsylvania had this clearly in mind 
when, having prepared his Frame of Govern- 
ment and the necessary accompanying laws, 
before embarking on the “Welcome” for 
America, he wrote in his fareweli letter to his 
wife and children, “For their learning be lib- 
eral. Spare no cost; for by such parsimony all 
is lost that is saved; but let it be useful knowl- 
edge, such as is consistent with truth and 
godliness, not cherishing a vain conversation 
or idle mind, but ingenuity mixed with indus- 
try is good for the body and mind too. I 
recommend the useful parts of mathematics, as 
building houses or ships, measuring, survey- 
ing, dialling, navigation; but agriculture is 
especially in my eye; let my children be hus- 
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bandmen and housewives; it is industrious, 
healthy, honest and of good example.” 


Close upon the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, and with full realization of 
the tremendous struggle that the Colonies must 
face, the people of Pennsylvania in the Bill 
of Rights and Constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania of 1776, provided that, 
“A School or Schools shall be established in 
each county by the legislature for the conven- 
ient instruction of youth, with such salaries 
to the masters paid by the public, as may en- 
able them to instruct youth at low prices: 
And all useful learning be duly encouraged 
and promoted in one or more universities.” 
This principle was still maintained in the Con- 
stitution of 1790, which provided that “The 
Legislature shall, as soon as conveniently may 
be, provide by law, for the establishment of 
schools throughout the State in such manner 
that the poor may be taught gratis.” This 
proviso was repeated in the Constitution of 
1838. 

Before 1873 the date of the next Constitu- 
tional Revision, Pennsylvania had clearly es- 
tablished in her general laws the principle 
that it is the obligation of the State to pro- 
vide, at public expense, for the general edu- 
cation of all and not merely for the poor who 
are unable to secure education in private 
schools. This thought is expressed in the Con- 
stitution of 1873 which says, “The General 
Assembly shall provide for the maintenance 
and support of a thorough and efficient sys- 
tem of public schools, wherein all the children 
of this Commonwealth above the age of six 
years may be educated,” and also makes it 
mandatory upon the State to “appropriate at 
least one million dollars each year for that 
purpose.” 


Broad and comprehensive as these provi- 
sions for education appeared to be, the fulfill- 
ment of their possibilities seemed slow of re- 
alization. It will be recalled that the newly 
adopted Constitution of 1790 provided “for 
the establishment of schools throughout the 
State, in such manner that the poor may be 
taught gratis.” To be labelled “poor” how- 
ever, was hardly a desirable appellation to be 
attached to the enterprising and persevering 
pioneer. Nevertheless, between 1800 and 1810 
all “poor” children were properly cataloged, 
although the records indicate that in 1826 out 
of an estimated school population of 350,000, 
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only about 4,000 were receiving instruction in 
the Lancasterian schools and 8,000 poor chil- 
dren were receiving education gratis at an an- 
nual cost of $3.80 per pupil. In other words, but 
three per cent of the children were receiving 
the blessings of public education. Local neigh- 
borhood, church and other schools, however, 
kept the torch burning brightly. The Col- 
lege and Academy of Philadelphia, now the 
University of Pennsylvania, opened its doors 
in 1749. Christopher Dock, the famous school- 
master of Skippack, at the insistence of his 
friends in 1750, described his methods in a 
book which, out of deference to his modesty, 
was not published until 1770—the first book of 
pedagogy in America. The Philadelphia Model 
School, the first normal in America, was es- 
tablished by law in 1819. 


Slowly but surely the ideal of educational 
opportunity as the heritage of America’s child- 
hood was exerting an influence upon the con- 
sciousness of the people. 


The Joint Committees of Working Men of 
Philadelphia organized in 1829 to study pub- 
lic instruction in Pennsylvania and suggest 
improvements. The report made in 1830 called 
for the establishment of “a system of wniver- 
sal, free and equal public education.” 

The Educational Committee of the State 
House of Representatives in 1831 is on record 
as follows: “The private schools throughout 
the State have been found inadequate to the 
wants of the people. Where schools have been 
established complaints are made of their in- 
efficiency owing to the want of competent 
teachers and of some system by which their 
better regulation may be secured.” For forty 
years the messages of every governor to the 
Legislature had urged the need of better 
schools. Governor Heister crystallizes their 
sentiments when he speaks of “an imperative 
duty to introduce and support a liberal system 
of education.” 


Governor George Wolf, formerly a teacher, 
in his message of 1831, placed education as 
the most important single subject to be con- 
sidered by the legislature. “Not a_ single 
measure,” he said, “is of such intrinsic im- 
portance to the general prosperity and happi- 
ness of the people of the Commonwealth as a 
general diffusion of the means of moral and 
intellectual cultivation among all classes of 
our citizens.” 

Public sentiment was aroused; public meet- 
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ings were being held; petitions for a better 
educational system were being sent to the leg- 
islature. In 1832 the House of Representa- 
tives passed a bill which was defeated by the 
Senate. Governor Wolf, in his message of 
1833, made education the chief theme of his 
message and on March 15, 1834 there was 
passed “An Act to establish a general system 
of education by common schools.” 

Historians generally agree that the passage 
of this act was the most important event in 
the educational history of Pennsylvania. In 
brief, it provided for the borough and township 
unit as a school district; for the election of 
school directors; for the appointment of in- 
spectors by the county courts to visit schools 
and examine and certify teachers. The speech 
of Thaddeus Stevens in its defense, when the 
foes of the common schools sought its repeal, 
was the most inspiring and effective educa- 
tional address ever delivered in the Common- 
wealth. His words are familiar to all Penn- 
sylvania. 

“Who would not rather do one living deed 
than to have his ashes enshrined in ever bur- 
nished gold? Sir, I trust that when we come 
to act on this question, we shall take lofty 
ground—look beyond the narrow space which 
now circumscribes our vision—beyond the 
passing, fleeting point of time on which we 
stand—and so cast our votes that the bless- 
ings of education shall be conferred upon 
every son of Pennsylvania—shall be carried 
home to the poorest child of the poorest in- 
habitant of the meanest hut of your moun- 
tains, so that even he may be prepared to act 
well his part in this land of freemen, and lay 
on earth a broad and solid foundation for that 
enduring knowledge which goes on increasing 
through increasing eternity.” 

Another milestone was thus reached in the 
effort to secure for childhood its educational 
heritage. The following years were marked 
by several significant developments. Fore- 
most perhaps was the development of a profes- 
sional spirit among teachers. The first Teach- 
ers’ Institute was held in 1846 and the year 
1852 marks the birth of our present active 
and vigorous State Education Association, 
which during all the years of its existence has 
championed the cause of equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity. 

Whereas opportunity for school attendance 
was three to four months in 1849, it increased 
to seven months in 1890. It is interesting to 
compare this with the minimum required term 
of eight months in fourth class districts in 


1926. 
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Legal provision for County Superintendents 
was provided in 1854 and in 1859 the first 
State normal school opened its doors at Mil- 
lersville. 

Free textbooks and supplies became a real- 
ity in 1893 and in 1895 the Legislature passed 
a Compulsory School Attendance Law. 


In 1907 the appointment by Governor Stuart 
of the Educational Commission which framed 
the School Code of 1911 marked a new epoch 
in the educational history of Pennsylvania. In 
his annual report for 1907 Superintendent 
Schaeffer writes: “The joint resolution for 
the appointment of an Educational Commis- 
sion justifies a retrospective glance for the 
purpose of ascertaining the growth of the 
public school system and the progress of edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania.” He notes that in 
two decades the biennial appropriation in- 
creased from two to fifteen millions; that 
specific appropriations for the aid of town- 
ship and borough high schools dated from 
1901; that in the two decades teachers’ sal- 
aries were increased by 50 per cent. The State 
for the first time in 1907 came to the aid of 
the poorer school districts and enabled them 
to pay the minimum salaries of fifty and forty 
dollars per month provided by the Act of 
1907; that in 1887 the total expenditures for 
school purposes were approximately 10 mil- 
lions; in 1906, 31 millions. For the same period 
the aggregate of teachers’ salaries rose from 
five to fifteen millions; that the length of the 
school term reached an average of 8.4 months; 
that in the two decades the total number of 
pupils enrolled increased from 928,624 to 
1,225,388; the average daily attendance ad- 
vanced from 669,732 to 933,441. The number 
of teachers increased from 23,822 to 33,449. 


The work of the Commission finally resulted 
in 1911 in the enactment of the School Code. 
This was so important in our country’s edu- 
cational history that one outstanding educator 
declared: “The most conservative State in the 
Union enacted the most progressive and com- 
plete educational code ever attempted in 
America.” 


Just what the enactment of the School Code 
promised for the educational progress of the 
Commonwealth was aptly foretold by the late 
Eli M. Rapp: “This will place Pennsylvania 
educationally on the plane of the best in the 
country. The code will go a long way toward 
the realization of the hopes of those who 
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have been laboring for years to unravel the 
tangle into which the school laws of the State 
have been allowed to fall. Even with the in- 
evitable defects which are bound to creep into 
a measure of such magnitude the code will 
mark a decided step forward to the simplifi- 
cation and unification of school administra- 
tion and management. The code is in good 
shape to form a substantial basis for the 
school legislation of the Commonwealth in the 
future. The code is less an experiment with 
new laws than a working system embodying 
what was good in the old, eliminating what 
was bad, and incorporating what was lacking. 
It does not mean revolution, but revision, or- 
ganization, unity, advancement. 

“The rural districts in course of time will 
appreciate the respective sections providing 
for closer supervision of country schools, pro- 
viding for school consolidation, facilitating 
the establishment of high schools, equalizing 
the distribution of the State appropriation, 
prohibiting the too frequent changing of text- 
books, encouraging a higher standard of teach- 
ers’ certificates, seeking to improve buildings 
and grounds, affording to children the advan- 
tages of medical inspection and other features 
no less beneficent. The measure as a whole 
means increased efficiency of the public schools 
of the Commonwealth.” 


As anticipated the new School Code did 
much to foster educational development dur- 
ing the years immediately following. Many 
phases of education that were yet in their 
infancy when the code was passed developed 
to such an extent as to make additional edu- 
cational legislation necessary. Consequently, 
to meet the developing needs of the Common- 
wealth, there have been revision and refinement 
of the standards as adopted by the School Code 
in 1911. Thus, in 1913 provisions were made 
for instruction in agriculture, trade and in- 
dustrial subjects, and household arts educa- 
tion, paving the way for the development of a 
program of Vocational Education in Penn- 
sylvania. 


In 1915 the first appropriations were made 
for salaries of assistant county superinten- 
dents, thus consummating the intent of the 
Code of 1911. During the same year, the 


first junior high school was established in 
Pittsburgh. The Cox Child Labor Act was 
passed regulating the employment of minors 
and made necessary provision for their edu- 
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cation. It is interesting to note that Penn- 
sylvania was the second State in the Union to 
enact such legislation and the first State to 
make it compulsory. The same year marks 
the passage of legislation creating the Bureau 
of Vocational Education, with Divisions of 
Agricultural and Trade Industrial Education. 


Probably the most outstanding and far- 
reaching legislation in 1917 was the passage 
of the Public School Employes’ Retirement 
Act—important, not only because of its pro- 
visions for material reward for those who 
had served long and faithfully in the public 
schools, but also because of the sound pro- 
visions and scientific basis on which the whole 
system was developed. During the same year, 
legislation was passed providing instruction 
for the blind and also for accepting the Fed- 
eral Vocational Act, commonly known as the 
Smith-Hughes Law, as a result of which 
Pennsylvania now receives approximately 
$575,000 annually from the Federal govern- 
ment for its Vocational Education Program. 


No historical review could possibly omit 
the remarkable development of our high 
schools. High schools and their development 
have followed closely acts of the legislature 
making provisions for the development of sec- 
ondary education. The Legislature of 1887 
passed an act authorizing boards of controllers 
of school districts of cities and boroughs, di- 
vided into wards, to establish high schools. 
The law of 1893, extended these provisions to 
all cities and boroughs having a population of 
500 or more. Two years later, in 1895, the 
Legislature enacted a law which permitted di- 
rectors of any school district to establish a 
high school and provided for a uniform course 
of instruction in such courses of study as were 
prescribed by the State Superintendent. This 
same act made possible the establishing of 
joint schools and made provision for the classi- 
fication of high schools according to the length 
of the courses of study. Also, we find here 
the first definite provision for specific appro- 
priation for high school purposes. The law 
provided amounts of $800, $600 and $400, de- 
pending upon the classification of the school. 
The Legislature of 1895, however, did not 
make an appropriation to cover these pro- 
visions. 

Following the activity of the High School 
Section of the State Education Association, 
which first met in 1905, legislative provision 
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was made for high school inspection. On De- 
cember 15, 1907, two inspectors were appoint- 
ed, the number being increased to four in 
1911. The effectiveness of the work of this 
professional group is perhaps best seen in the 
changes in the grade of high schools. The 
first classification of Pennsylvania’s high 
schools in 1908 found 111 first grade, 211 
second grade, and 524 third grade. In 1918, 
first grade high schools numbered 587; second 
grade, 262; and third grade, 318. 


The evident attempt of the present genera- 
tion to achieve the educational ideals of our 
forefathers is seen in the amount and im- 
portance of the legislation that has been en- 
acted during this quarter of a century. Thus 
in the progressive legislation of 1919 we find 
an act establishing the State Council of Edu- 
cation, combining the powers of and supersed- 
ing the State Board of Education and the Col- 
lege and University Council; the Woodruff 
Salary Act which was more liberal in its pro- 
visions than any act relating to State aid 
and reimbursement for salary purposes up to 
that time. In this year we find a definite at- 
tempt to provide more liberally for aiding edu- 
cation in the rural school districts: Legisla- 
tion designed particularly for the rural dis- 
trict including such provisions as State aid 
for the transportation of pupils, and an act 
providing that a school must be closed where 
the average daily attendance was ten or less 
and the district provide pupils’ transportation 
to the nearest school, in case the distance was 
more than one and one-half miles. An act 
was passed and funds provided for the grant- 
ing of State Scholarships to graduates from 
high schools in the different counties or sena- 
torial districts of the Commonwealth. Selec- 
tions are made on the basis of an annual com- 
petitive examination. 


In this year the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction issued a call for a congress of 
superintendents which met at Harrisburg to 
deliberate upon the educational needs of the 
Commonwealth. This congress crystallized the 
educational needs of the State and its work was 
reflected in the legislative enactments of 1921. 
The Edmonds Act, probably the most note- 
worthy of these, provided definitely a new 
basis for distribution of State aid to the school 
districts. It also established a definite salary 
schedule for the teachers in the various classes 
of districts, and provided, furthermore, for 
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annual salary increments for teachers in cer- 
tain districts. The same act did much to 
stimulate the better preparation of teachers 
and provided that following 1927, those who 
enter the teaching profession shall have stand- 
ard certification or the equivalent. 

In the same year, legal provision was made 
for establishing junior high schools. The 
school term was increased to 180 days in first, 
second and third class districts, and provision 
made for a minimum term of 160 days by 
1922-23 for fourth class districts. 

No less noteworthy was the act of 1923 
providing additional aid to preferential groups 
of school districts, namely, those with a true 
valuation of less than $100,000 and also the 
provisions of the Administrative Code which 
insured an integration of the various educa- 
tional agencies of the Commonwealth. 

Among the outstanding contributions of the 
1925 legislature were more definite provision 
for the education of handicapped children and 
for extension education, and a revision of the 
legislation concerning vocational education. 


The existent laws of Pennsylvania contem- 
plate a system of public education broad 
enough to satisfy the educational needs of the 
citizens of every age—kindergartens,  ele- 
mentary schools, junior high schools, senior 
high schools, schools for the handicapped, 
schools for the illiterate, extension schools for 
the employed, schools to increase occupational 
efficiency and schools for the training of 
teachers. 

It must be remembered that the legislation 
has reflected an informed public sentiment and 
that a large contribution has been made in 
the development of this sentiment and in the 
wide dissemination of information by the news 
sources which are in themselves educational 
agencies. 

Laws, however, are but the expression of 
an educational desire. Specifically, the final 
outcome of one hundred fifty years of educa- 
tional achievement means that Pennsylvania 
has in her schools approximately two million 
boys and girls; that more than a quarter of 
a million of these are enrolled in high schools; 
that of the high school enrolment, approxi- 
mately forty per cent are enrolled in districts 
containing junior high schools; that 10,000 
young men and women are being prepared for 
the teaching profession; that approximately 
72,000 are receiving instruction to increase 
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their occupational efficiency; that in over 500 
classes handicapped children are securing 
special education; that institutional care and 
education are provided for those unable to se- 
cure opportunity in the regular classes; that 
there are enrolled more than 60,000 students 
in the various professional schools and insti- 
tutions of higher learning; that over 200,000 
students are being educated in private and 
parochial schools, and that ministering to the 
needs of all of these is a vast army of over 
60,000 teachers; that the capital investment of 
this vast educational enterprise is more than 
four hundred millions of dollars; and that an- 
nually there is expended for public education 
alone approximately two hundred millions of 
dollars. 

Pennsylvania’s childhood will secure the 
heritage contemplated by her founders. Our 
educational development, however, has but 
paralleled the social, economic and industrial 
development of which it must necessarily be 
a part. Tomorrow there will be a new Penn- 
sylvania. Our public schools must accept the 
responsibility for the production of an edu- 
cated, intelligent citizenry for this new era. 
The recent Constitutional Revision Committee 
visioned these future needs when it proposed— 


“Laws shall be enacted providing for the 
operation and maintenance of a public educa- 
tional system for the Commonwealth. This 
shall include public schools for the free ele- 
mentary, secondary and vocational education 
of all children of the Commonwealth, for the 
free mental and vocational education of per- 
sons under mental or physical disability, for 
the free education in American citizenship for 
adults, and for the training of teachers, a sys- 
tem of public libraries, one or more public 
universities and such other public educational 
institutions and agencies as may be wise and 
necessary for the improvement of the citizen- 
ship of the Commonwealth.” 





THE TEACHER 


By the last pupil leaping down the stair, 

Late afternoons, when I am left alone 

And when I see my desk piled high with care 

Of papers uncorrected, like a stone 

I sink into my chair, a petty throne 

I would bargain for one shouting youngster’s 
share 

Of light-foot freedom and sun-goldened air 

And scent of seaweed from the harbor blown. 

The slim-mast whaling ships slip out to sea 

And white-winged liberty, while I command 

A blundering, snub-nosed hulk, with ink- 
smudged sails; 

Yet, through the fogs of far eternity, 

I turn the wheel of souls beneath my hand; 

I find rich booty on the old sea trails. 
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Standard Tests in Allegheny County 


C. E. DICKEY 


Superintendent of the Schools of Allegheny County, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


and pupils to do better work, if the 

testing program provides for a test 
early in the year, an analysis of the results 
followed by remedial instruction, and a second 
test near the end of the school year. This was 
the aim in planning a testing program in Al- 
legheny County during the year 1925-26. 

The test to be used was selected by inquir- 
ies and discussions with the principals of 
Allegheny County. Monroe’s Reasoning Tests 
in Arithmetic were chosen for the county-wide 
testing program. Preliminary meetings were 
held with the principals to insure uniformity 
in administering the tests. Form I was used 
in October for the first test. 

After the first test reports were received, 
a brief outline was organized which summar- 
ized the principal studies that have been made 
in problem solution. This outline became the 
basis of remedial instruction that was carried 
on in the classroom. An analysis of the first 
tests showed what errors had been made and 
the outline served as a guide for the elimina- 
tion of the errors. 

Form II was used in April to measure the 
progress of the pupils in problem solution 
during the year. The pupils are below the 
Monroe norms in the fall but the table below 
shows they rise above them in the spring. 

These tests stimulated the study of rea- 
soning in arithmetic, since more than the nor- 
mal work for the grade was accomplished when 
attention was given to the correction of a few 
common errors. 


S TANDARD tests will stimulate teachers 


The tests, also, were helpful in interesting 
a large number of schools in a common prob- 
lem. They reaffirmed the value of the prin- 
ciple of testing, remedial teaching, and test- 
ing again. They aroused a general desire on 
the part of both teachers and pupils to par- 
ticipate in another testing program this year. 
In accordance with this desire the following 
testing program will be carried on this year. 


Testing Program in Allegheny County, 
1926-1927 
Subject—English. 
Grades—7, 8, 9 to be tested. 
Order—Diagnostic Tests in English Compo- 


sition. 

(d) Sentence Structure by Conkling and 
Pressey. 

Form I for first test. Form II for second 
test. 


From Public School Publishing Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ill. Price, $1.50 per 100 copies. 


Give first test during November. Use Form 


Report results of first test to County Office, 
November 30. 


Develop remedial instruction November to 
April. 
Give second test.during April. Use Form II. 
Report results of second test to County 
Office April 30. 
Results tabulated and published September 
The following booklets will be found very 
helpful for remedial work and can be ordered 
from the above publisher. Price, 5c per copy: 
Student’s Guide to Correctness in Written 
Work. 
Teacher’s Manual for Use with the Guide. 


CORRECT PRINCIPLE 














































































































GRADES 
4 5 6 7 8 
Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. 
Oct. | Apr. |Norms.| Oct. | Apr. |Norms.| Oct. | Apr. |Norms.} Oct. | Apr. |Norms.| Oct. | Apr. |Norms. 
TEE eee 4288] 4309].......] 4505) 4477].......] 4128] 4007].......] 3600] 3340].......] 2647) 2593)....... 
Fc ga aeeasrere 8.9] 21.4] 16.8] 20.1) 31.7) 25.9) 15.4) 23.3) 19.4] 21.6] 27.8} 24.7) 19.2) 25.3] 22.8 
ES dah nak cowie 5.41 14.9| 11.3| 13.3] 24.9] 19.2] 10.9] 18.1] 14.2] 16.4| 22.7] 19.7] 13.9] 20.1] 17.2 
25 Percentile..........-- 251 9.1| 6.2| 8.1] 17.5] 12.1| 6.9] 12.4} 10.0] 11.3] 16.8} 13.8] 8.6] 14.4] 11.5 
CORRECT ANSWER 
GRADES 
a 5 6 7 8 
Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. 
Oct. | Apr. |Norms.| Oct. | Apr. |Norms.| Oct. | Apr. |Norms.} Oct. | Apr. |Norms.| Oct. | Apr. |Norms. 
4309|....... 4505| 4477|....... 4128] 4007|....... 3600] 3340]....... 2647| 2593]....... 
Oo hegaaaa 49 10.7|  4.i] 11.9] 15-0} -7.i| 10.6] 19.2 9} 14.5} 22.6] 9.4) 9.1] 13.4) 5.1 
s Gee staid 3.7| 7.6 7.0 8.0} 11.7] 11.3] 6.8| 13.7] 10.4/ 11.3] 17.8) 13.4] 6.7] 10.4) 9.0 
25 Percentile........-.-. 1.9] 4.8| 10.7| 4.7] 8.4] 15.5] 3.9] 8.8] 14.0] 3.1] 12.4] 17.4] 3.8] 7.4] 13.0 
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OLDEST SCHOOLHOUSE STANDING 
Built by Rev. Mr. Dobbin, Missionary, in Adams County in 1774 


Gettysburg, famous for its association with 
the Civil War and the immortal address of 
President Lincoln at the dedication of the 
National Cemetery sixty-three years ago, was 
the site of the first school west of the Susque- 
hanna. That school is stilk standing. 


Near the forks of two streets, out of line 
with both thoroughfares, because the building 
was erected more than thirty years before the 
borough’s streets were laid out, is a large, 
old, stone house, known for years as Dobbin’s 
school, the first classical school west of the 
Susquehanna river. 

Ivy-covered, but staunch as the day it was 
built more than one hundred fifty-two years 
ago, this old school house stands as a testi- 
monial to the excellent workmanship of the 
builders of that time as well as to the fore- 
sight of Rev. Alexander Dobbin, a native of 
Ireland, who caused its erection that educa- 
tional facilities might be at hand for the 
thriving little settlement, which had not yet 
received the name Gettysburg. 


Rev. Dobbin was born in Londonderry, Ire- 
land, March 7, 1748, educated in Glasgow, 
Scotland, ordained by the Reformed Presby- 
tery of Ireland and sent as a missionary to 
this country, going directly to what is now 
Adams County. 


Mr. Dobbin was a man of superior mind and 
education. He was deeply interested in the 
temporal as well as the spiritual welfare of the 
people, and it was this motive which prompted 
him in 1774 to build the school which bore his 
name. He owned a large tract of land just 
south of the center of the village and on this 
he built the spacious stone structure, where he 
and his family lived and where he conducted 
a public boarding school. 

A historian of that time, writing about 
Dobbin’s school, says: “It gained a wide 
reputation for thoroughness of instruction 
and excellence of management,” and many 
men who later became prominent in Pennsyl- 
vania and elsewhere graduated from this 
school. 

Dobbin’s schoolhouse is the oldest building in 
Gettysburg, all others built earlier having 
been torn down. During the Battle of Gettys- 
burg, Dobbin’s schoolhouse served as a shell- 
proof hospital for the Union forces. It was 
ideal for this purpose on account of its bullet- 
proof construction and because of a large 
spring of cold water next to the kitchen, which 
still furnishes the tenants of the property with 
their drinking water. 

Rev. Dobbin closed his school in 1801, one 
year after Gettysburg was laid out, and other 
institutions of learning took its place. 
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So-Called High School Frills 


ELEANOR F. NAUGHTEN 


Teacher of English, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh 


RAMATIC Club! Art Club! Spanish 
D Club! Math Club! 
That’s all we hear at our house. I 
often wonder just how much space you high 
school teachers really do devote to the three 
Rs?” 

It was a parent voicing the popular notion 
that the three R’s have been pushed to the 
wings and the high school clubs are now occu- 
pying the center of the educational stage. 

One hears it on all sides, and wonders if 
everyone outside the teaching profession be- 
lieves that the curricular subjects are more or 
less neglected, and that quite a slice of the 
school day is given over to the so-called frills 
and fancies, or to what are professionally 
known as the extra-curricular activities. There 
seems to be an urgent need to take away this 
erroneous and widespread notion and to ex- 
plain to parents and to other friends of the 
school the why and the what and the where- 
fore of the high school clubs. 

Why do we sponsor these extra-curricular 
activities? 

When children come into high schools they 
are well advanced in what is known as the 
gang age. It begins to manifest itself about 
the twelfth year and increases steadily through 
adolescence. With and _ without legitimate 
sanction they have been forming themselves 
into little cliques and bands. 

In the better neighborhoods these clubs are 
generally worth while. The parents give some 
attention to them and allow the use of their 
homes for meetings. In the poorer districts 
the children have no such homes for club 
gatherings but they have the same adolescent 
instinct for brotherhood. So strong is this 
wanting to belong to a gang that a group will 
organize for any and every purpose, for a good 
purpose, if the environment and direction are 
right; for an unworthy one, if the motive is 
found among the baneful influences of the 
street. 

It is the doing age. The high school boy 
is not much given to reflection but he is all 
eyes and ears for his own doings and for those 
of his neighbors. His favorite books are sto- 
ries of adventure and he also wants to do a 
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little adventuring of his own. He therefore 
seeks a group of brave spirits like himself, 
who will help him to try out his plans. 


The girl’s taste in books is quieter. Her 
heroine is a girl somewhere near her own age 
but she too must tackle big problems and suc- 
ceed. Our girl also wants to emulate, to dare 
and to do and to carry out her projects it is 
necessary to have companions. In other words 
youth is synonymous with action and action 
is not a game of solitaire. 

It is naturally the joining age. High school 
clubs or no high school clubs, the naturally 
sociable (which is the great majority) will 
form themselves into groups or cliques and 
the unsociable (or a small minority) will suf- 
fer for want of companionship. Educators 
are simply falling in with this adolescent 
herding instinct when they sponsor the school * 
clubs. They are sanctioning what would be 
done without sanction. They are helping the 
sociable and the unsociable to find congenial 
“gangs.” They are finding worthy objectives 
for these groups and placing them under 
wholesome supervision. 

I have seen the high school club in opera- 
tion in the center of an industrial district. 
Most of the children were the sons and daugh- 
ters of mill men. The great majority of the 
homes were very modest. There was not room 
enough in them for even small club meetings 
or social gatherings. A large percentage were 
the children of immigrants. The parents had 
no start in life. They were giving their chil- 
dren high school opportunities and they ex- 
pected that later on these children would bet- 
ter the home conditions. In the meantime the 
children were passing through the great plas- 
tic period. They wanted to have their own 
crowd, friends, companions. The homes could 
not answer their call—the school could and 
did. 

I have also seen the club fulfill its mission 
in the better districts. Here it has taken the 
place of the much to be deplored high school 
fraternity and of the cast clique. It has also 
very often superseded the aimless frivolous 
outside club. 

If a student has a special liking for a cer- 
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tain subject he will be interested in a club 
whose object is to foster a love for that sub- 
ject. He therefore joins a language, art, sci- 
ence or math club. In such a group his favor- 
ite subject is brought forward, discussed and 
exploited. As it is a subject already dear to 
the student’s heart, he has little difficulty in 
taking part in the programs. He finds his 
own “gang,” kindred spirits banded together 
to further the study of a common love. 

If there is no study in which the pupil 
is especially interested, he has a choice of 
many other clubs devoted to various phases 
of life. The student is odd indeed who can 
not find a congenial group among the many 
and diversified interests thus banded together. 

No student is compelled to belong to an 
activity but all students are allowed to be- 
long to at least one club even though marks 
are below par. Very often it is through his 
club and his efforts to shine there that a stu- 
dent becomes ashamed of low marks and rises 
above them. He is put on a program, a little 
dormant talent is brought forward, he is 
praised for it and thus is awakened “the angel 
that sleeps in each heart.” For these reasons 
it has been thought wise to grant club privi- 
leges to all, but those with low marks are 
limited to one. Pupils who make a grade of 
C are allowed to join two, and honor roll 
students may elect three. 

Each club has a teacher guardian, who is 
there to suggest and to keep an all seeing eye 
on her flock but who is advised to keep in the 
background as much as possible. One teacher 
acts as general director of activities. The 
director organizes, formulates general rules, 
appoints guardians, in fact sees that the club 
wheels go round with the least possible fric- 
tion. It requires an executive of no mean 
ability to be supervisor over this large num- 
ber of student groups. 

We have seen that the school club came as 
an answer to the need of adolescent youth. 
The next question to be answered is—What 
does the club do for the child? 

It teaches him to realize his own powers. 
As the membership in each group is composed 
of young people of or about the same age, 
students find little difficulty in taking part 
in the programs. Questions are constantly 
being. brought forward. In the discussions 
that follow he learns to express himself and 
to overcome grammatical and oratorical dif- 
ficulties. He gains self confidence but if it 
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borders ever so little on the side of conceit 
his fellow members are not backward about 
telling him so and sooner or later he acquires, 
if not the virtue, at least the outward marks 
of modesty. Naturally his views can not be 
the views of all the other members and he 
meets opposition. If he firmly believes in his 
expressed opinions he must be courageous 
enough to stick to them, but he is taught that 
he must also have an open mind and be ready 
to listen respectfully to the opinions of others. 
With courage he can now link tolerance. 

Very often he must defer to the view and 
judgments of others and he sees that it is 
valuable to know how and when to compro- 
mise. He learns to argue without a display 
of temper and that in an argument personali- 
ties are out of order. 

It is hard to be a good loser and yet one 
can not always be on the winning side. Our 
students learn that the minority must give 
in to the majority. They must do this with 
good grace or be considered as lacking in 
sportsmanship. 

As a club officer he learns how to conduct 
himself in executive positions. He must do 
this without any show of arrogance. His 
little group are not reticent about letting him 
know that the world frowns on a demagogue. 

It is not only the failing student but the 
normal and superior as well who is occasion- 
ally awakened to his life work through his 
club. 

Not long ago a girl who had decided to 
become a teacher came to her report room 
teacher and said she was going into journal- 
ism instead. She belonged to a group that 
edited the school paper and her articles and 
general journalistic ability had received favor- 
able comment from both teachers and students. 
She had found her life work through tasks 
done in a pleasurable way. She learned to write 
and compose during her pursuit of the three 
R’s and she had her chance to display her 
talent while doing work outside the regular 
curriculum. 

Since we live in a social as well as a work- 
aday world it is no small part of education to 
train students as social beings. It is the social 
qualities that we carry into the workaday 
world that makes it a livable world. A well 
known writer in a recent magazine article 
said that a great many brilliant people fail 
because they do not know how to get along 
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with other people, and that an equal number 
of very ordinary people succeed because they 
do know how to live with their fellow men. 


In addition to the more or less serious work 
of the organizations, each group has its regu- 
lar social hour. Sometimes these parties are 
for members only. They have become so well 
acquainted with each other that it is seldom 
that we find a wall flower at these socials. A 
student may be quiet and reticent, and to some 
extent he may always remain so, but neverthe- 
less in his own quiet way he enjoys these 
gatherings. He loses his shyness and feels at 
home in the sympathetic congeniality of his 
intimates. 

Occasionally the social hour is given over 
to the entertainment of other clubs. It is dur- 
ing these friendly gatherings when each mem- 
ber is acting as either host or guest that un- 
selfishness, tact, poise—that easy feeling of 
fitting in—are developed. In a like manner 
are obliterated or at least subdued, awkward 
manners, bluntness, an inferiority complex,— 
hindrances to the social life. 


How much time do we really give to the 
three R’s? 

The school day is divided into seven periods. 
One of these periods, the fifth, is devoted to 
extra-curricular activities. 
diagram represents this period. Each club 
meets once in two weeks. It means that if a 
child belongs to one club he attends its meet- 
ings but once in two weeks. If he belongs to 
three (and only very exceptionally pupils are 
so permitted) he gives but three periods in 
that time. The following is the schedule sum- 
mary of a girl student who has elected two 
activities. In this case lessons are satisfactory 
or she would be limited to one. She devotes 
four periods per day to regular high school 
subjects, Latin, English, science and algebra. 
With the exception of Monday when she at- 
tends chorus the second period of each day 
is given to gymnasium or to some other form 
of health education. The third period is al- 
ways for uninterrupted study. The fifth is 
also a study for her on three days of the week. 
She gives one period each week to her respec- 
tive clubs and on Monday the principal calls 
a general assembly of all senior high school 
students. (Another fifth period is set aside for 
the junior students.) In a schedule covering 
two weeks she devotes eight periods to health 


| education, sixteen to preparation of lessons, 
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forty to recitation in regular studies, two to 
chorus, two to general assemblies and two to 


clubs. Tabulated according to periods this 
student’s schedule reads: 
Regular recitations ......cceccccsessccs 40 
Preparation of regular subjects ........ 16 
CO ere 8 
ONGRUIEE fo o5 oo oa ito ois Daa oe wie d ale eee 2 
General assemblies ..... 26. 00+ scsceess 2 
Cite SOCRGIMACIN oo oo Sie ho ses eeeaws ees 2 
70 


If fifty-eight periods out of seventy are 
given either to the recitation or the prepara- 
tion of solid subjects it can not be true that 
the extras are swallowing up the three R’s. 

The regular curriculum subjects still have 
the center of the stage but they no longer 
have so stuffy a setting. We are placing them 
like pictures in a good light. We are sur- 
rounding them with “sweetness and light” in 
the form of healthful activities. And these 
activities are making school life so agreeable 
and students so enthusiastic about them that 
parents fear the three R’s are being supersed- 
ed. They do not realize that the “extras” 
sometimes hold the pupils to the grind of the 
“solids.” 

If the high school club answers the natural 
call of the child; if it develops the highest 
ethical qualities; if it trains in and teaches 
how to accept responsibility; if it discovers to 
a child his abilities and helps him to find his 
vocation; if it teaches him how to live with 
other people; if it makes school life so attrac- 
tive that pupils remain when other forces are 
drawing them away; if, in fact, the extra- 
curricular activities are the sunlight and air 
of the educational world—they must be worth 
while and worthy of the time and effort de- 
voted to them. 





To determine the time actually required by 
high school students for preparation of their 
lessons outside the recitation period, a ques- 


_tionnaire was sent to students by the commis- 


sioner of secondary schools of California. Re- 
plies were received from 95,000 students. Of 
these, 4.2 per cent frankly admitted spend- 
ing no outside time in preparation; 9.6 per 
cent reported spending from 1 to 15 minutes 
for a single recitation; 31.6 per cent, 16 to 30 
minutes; 44.5 per cent, 31 to 60 minutes; and 
10.1 per cent claimed to devote an hour to out- 
side study for each recitation. From these 
replies the inference was deduced that an 
average of from 45 to 60 minutes would be 
required for thorough preparation of a high- 
school recitation.—School and Society. 





Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas. 


The Meeting of the Department of Superintendence in Dallas, Texas, 
February 27-March 3, Offers Those Attending an Opportunity 
to Make a Side Trip to This Famous Park Before 
Returning East 


N numerous study clubs and in educational 
circles generally, the movement to “See 
America First” continues to increase. 

Travel publications and the editorial columns 
of metropolitan papers have devoted page af- 
ter page to interest the travel-loving Ameri- 
cans in the beauties of the United States. 

The United States government through the 

National Park Service of the Department of 
the Interior has begun an educational cam- 
paign to help Americans get better acquainted 
with their own country by broadcasting pub- 
licity calling attention to the national parks, 
their matchless splendors. and wonderful 
scenery and to stimulate interest in what has 
been set aside for the people of the nation for 
their health, rest and recreation. 


Some one has suggested that the best way 
to stimulate pride in the natural attractions 
of the parks is through the schools by getting 
the teachers’ interest first. If the teacher re- 
sponds to the beauties of our great outdoor 
museums of wonder and beauty, a way will 
be devised for the hundreds of thousands of 
pupils to take up the study of the national 
parks in an interesting and distinctive way. 

There are nineteen national parks. The 
first and oldest of these is Hot Springs Na- 
tional Park, Arkansas which just now is caus- 
ing a nation-wide research campaign per- 
taining to its early history because of the sub- 
stantial cash offer made by the Centennial 
Celebration Club for an authentic story on 
Hot Springs from which a pageant can be 
built. This pageant will be one of the big 
features of the 100th anniversary of Hot 
Springs as a national park which will be duly 
celebrated in 1932 on a mammoth and elab- 
orate scale. 

Hot Springs was set aside by a special act 
of Congress in 1832 because of its 46 radio- 
active thermal springs, the only springs of 
that kind on the American continent. 

Long before the hot pools were visited by 
white man, Indian tribes the country over 
held the territory sacred, believing that the 


“Great Spirit” presided over the magic spot. 
Spanish records show that Fernando de Soto 
and his band of explorers visited the springs 
in 1541 and legend has it that the Arkansas 
Hot Springs was the objective of Ponce de 
Leon when he sought the “Fountain of Youth.” 
While Hot Springs is the smallest in area 
of any of the national parks, it has proved 
the most popular with the American traveling 
public according to the last travel figures 
released by the National Parks Service. 





A GOOD CITIZEN 
A Class Project in Eighth Grade Civics Class 
Junior High School, Connellsville, Pennsylva- 
nia. Beulah Gilmore, Teacher 


A good citizen should be honest, trust- 
worthy, loyal, helpful, courteous, friendly, 
kind, obedient, brave, reverent, patriotic, 


' thrifty, cautious, careful, cheerful, clean, in- 


dustrious, dependable, thoughtful, true, man- 
nerly, generous, polite, agreeable, prompt, fair, 
faithful, unselfish, intelligent, honorable, re- 
spectable, merciful, sympathetic, civil, gentle, 
hopeful, earnest, ambitious, happy, sensible, 
modest, forgiving, useful, resourceful, sincere, 
studious, punctual, responsible, conscientious, 
sociable; should always go to the election and 
vote, keep his back yard clean, keep his garb- 
age cans covered, go to school and to church, 
respect the flag, obey all laws, observe quar- 
antine restrictions, take part in all public 
affairs, contribute to charity, not hurt the 
feelings of others, never sell impure food, 
always boost his own town, never sell his vote, 
never forge checks, never sign papers without 
carefully reading them, never help plan or 
commit a crime, pay his taxes, never spit in 
public places, obey traffic laws, never drink or 
steal, never throw paper or rubbish in the 
street, never use profane language, never 
argue with an officer, obey all health laws, 
never be a grouch, never quarrel with his 
neighbors, pay his debts and cooperate in all 
good works. 
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How I Teach “The Courtship of Miles 
Standish” in the Seventh Grade* 


MADGE GRUBB 
Supervisor of Junior High School English, Slippery Rock State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pa. 


“The Courtship of Miles Standish” in 

grades six, seven and eight, few make 
use of the dramatic possibilities in the poem. 
In the study of the poem in the seventh grade 
our procedure varies from year to year, but 
we always culminate our exercise with a pres- 
entation of the poem in some dramatized form. 
Under the following paragraph headings I 
have summarized the method we used recently. 


A MONG the many teachers who teach 


Preparation of the Class for Introduction 
to the Poem. In an informal recitation we 
had the children recall what they knew of the 
Puritans and the settlement of Plymouth. We 
added other historical facts which it was es- 
sential for them to know in understanding the 
poem. We tried to picture Plymouth and the 
houses of Priscilla and Standish; we became 
acquainted with Priscilla, Miles Standish and 
John Alden; and we sought to bring out the 
characteristics which led the Puritans to 
come to America and to plant a successful 
colony here. 


Reading of the Poem by the Teacher. Our 
next step was to have the teacher read the 
entire poem to the class. At first we paused 
quite frequently to explain important words 
and passages, but as the children became bet- 
ter acquainted with the vocabulary of the poet 
this became less necessary. Before a new 
scene or transition of any sort in the story, 
we stopped long enough to acquaint the class 
with the change and to try to picture the 
new setting. This reading consumed the 
greater part of three fifty-minute periods. 


Oral Reading of the Poem by the Class. 
The children were asked to turn to the first 
page and to read silently through the open- 
ing lines until they came to the first words of 
Miles Standish; then they read on until they 
came to John Alden’s reply. Two boys were 
asked to come to the front of the room and 


*Address given on October 16 at the Second Annual 
Regional Conference at the Slippery Rock State Normal 
School. 


take the parts of these two characters, reading 
their “speeches” throughout the first scene and 
“acting” insofar as it was possible with their 
books in their hands. In this way, the pupils 
read the entire poem. Teachers who have 
not examined “The Courtship of Miles Stand- 
ish” with this in mind are surprised to learn 
that there are only two places in the poem 
where it is necessary for the readers to im- 
provise the “speeches” of the characters. While 
different children read the parts, the teacher 
made an outline on the board of the scenes as 
they were read, indicating time, place, char- 
acters and action for each scene. We found 
that there were thirteen scenes in the story. 
This oral reading of the poem consumed three 
class periods. 


Writing the Play. It was next suggested 
that we write a play based on the story as 
Longfellow wrote it, but using our own words. 
We examined the thirteen scenes and decided 
that five of them were either non-essential 
to the action or were of such a nature that 
they could be included in other more important 
scenes. Thus we planned to write a play of 
eight scenes. The children then read silently 
the first “speech” of Miles Standish in the 
poem, and someone gave the content in two 
or three simple sentences. The teacher wrote 
these on the board and the children wrote 
them on paper, all being careful to write in 
proper dialogue form. In this manner we 
wrote the first scene together. We then di- 
vided the class into groups of five or six pupils 
each, and we wrote the remaining seven scenes 
of the play in committees. When these were 
done, the teacher collected the scenes as writ- 
ten by the committees, made a stencil copy 
on her typewriter of them in play form and 
had enough mimeographed sheets made to pro- 
vide each child with a copy. I have never seen 
as much pride over a piece of school work as 
that which those children manifested the fol- 
lowing day when each one was presented with 
a neatly mimeographed copy of “ ‘The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish’ As Written and Dram- 
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atized by the Pupils of Seventh Grade.” One 
would have thought that each child had writ- 
ten the play all by himself! 

Preparing the Play for Presentation. We 
had “tryouts” for the principal characters, 
each child choosing the character which he 
wished to portray. The other characters were 
chosen from volunteers. We took part of 
three English periods for rehearsals. We did 
no elaborate work with costumes. After gen- 
eral suggestions by the teacher, each child 
pretty largely took care of his own costume. 
Properties were taken care of in the same 
way. Each child had a part in the play. 


Presenting the Play. The occasion for the 
presentation of the play was the weekly junior 
high school auditorium period. We had an 
appreciative audience, because the present 
eighth grade had presented the same classic 
in dramatized form the previous year, fol- 
lowing a very different plan of procedure; and 
the ninth grade had acted as audience for 
that presentation. There were some absurd 
effects in costumes, but so good was the spirit 
of the audience that it never occurred to 
anyone to laugh. A member of the seventh 
grade acted as announcer, preparing the audi- 
ence for each scene. The play required a lit- 
tle less than twenty minutes for presentation. 


Thus we spent a little more than three 
weeks in our study of “The Courtship of Miles 
Standish.” In that study we had ample ex- 
ercise in oral and silent reading; we had 
practice in oral and written composition; we 
learned the rudiments of writing a play and 
became acquainted with the vocabulary of 
play-writing; we acquired a deeper insight 
into the lives and characters of the early Pil- 
grims; we produced a piece of work that was 
a result of group activity; we made use of 
the dramatic instinct to entertain and enlight- 
en the other pupils of the school. The most 
valuable outcome of the study, however, was 
the enjoyment and appreciation which the 
children derived from their study of the 
classic. They will always have pleasant mem- 
ories of “The Courtship of Miles Standish.” 





To maintain the moral and spiritual fibre 
of our people, to sustain the skill required to 
use the tools which great discoveries in science 
have given us, to hold our national ideals, we 
must not fail in the support and constant im- 
provement of our school system.—Herbert 
Hoover. 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN AID IN THE 
NEAR EAST 


Pennsylvania school children are making 
their annual campaign for the orphans in 
Near East Relief schools in Greece, Palestine 
and Armenia. The school pupils have been 
supporting a group of refugee orphans there 
and the interest thus aroused in the people 
of Bible Lands has been reflected in all their 
school work. Geography, history and other 
studies benefited directly from the keen inter- 
est which the children have in this philan- 
thropy. 

This year sympathy in the Near East has 
been further stimulated by the recent earth- 
quakes, which centered in the great City of 
Orphans maintained by the Near East Relief 
in Central Armenia. One of the buildings 
severely damaged by the quakes was “Penn- 
sylvania House,” a large dormitory housing 
500 of the refugee orphans who are supported 
by the Pennsylvania schools. 

The earthquakes resulted in 500 deaths and 
the destruction of 12,000 Armenian homes, 
but fortunately none of the children in the 
American orphanages was killed, and only a 
few were injured. The earthquakes began on 
October 22, shocks continuing with gradually 
diminishing violence for more than three weeks. 
During this period, the number of shocks 
averaged five per day. It is now believed that 
the worst is over, although slight tremors will 
no doubt recur from time to time for several 
months. 

Already, in the midst of severe winter 
weather, the children of the American orphan 
city are beginning to repair the damage to 
their buildings. Pennsylvania House will be 
rebuilt as soon as possible, and some of the 
money which Pennsylvania school children will 
raise this year will go for repairing the earth- 
quake damage and caring for children made 
homeless in this great catastrophe. 





BOIL IT DOWN 
When you’ve got a thing to say, 
Say it. Don’t take half a day. 
When your tale’s got little in it, 
Crowd the whole thing in a minute; 
Life is short—a fleeting vapor— 
Don’t you fill the whole blamed paper 
With a tale which, at a pinch, 
Could be cornered in an inch; 
Boil her down until she simmers; 
Polish her until she glimmers; 
When you’ve got a thing to say, 
Say it. Don’t take half a day. 

—Selected. 
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Pageantry As an Aid to Visualization 


HELEN LOUISE COHEN 
Head of Department of English, Washington Irving High School, New York City 


HEN primitive man felt the need of 
V \ sun and rain, he went through a pan- 

tomime as best he could in a silent 
appeal to his gods to send these natural aids. 
This ritual was acting. At the end of a long 
and dreary winter primitive men carried the 
bier of winter from their fields in order that 
spring might be given a chance to return. 
This ceremony was an intensely dramatic 
act and, combined with the shouting, singing 
and dancing that accompanied it, made real 
drama. Thus it may be seen that early re- 
ligious practices took the form of pageantry 
and that, therefore, pageantry, as an aid to 
visualization, is as old as humanity itself. 


The mimetic impulse is one of the most im- 
portant educational assets of the child. His 
imitation of the actions and the experiences 
of others is not acting to him but reality. 
Teachers recognize this impulse and are eager 
to give expression to it through plays and 
pageants. Historical or patriotic pageants, es- 
pecially, offer opportunity for such expres- 
sion. The value of this type of pageant lies 
in its appeal to the love of country and in its 
power to revitalize the past. Today feels 
the experience of yesterday. Historic figures 
become actual, vivid pictures. Old costumes, 
speeches, manners and customs take on a new 
significance. The life of trail and wigwam, 
colonial homestead and pioneer camp is made 
realistic and tangible. An intimate knowl- 
edge of the struggles, hardships and meager 
opportunities of our pioneer fathers is given to 
the youthful participants, so that their imag- 
ination is aroused and further study on their 
part stimulated. Those who do not take part 
in the production of the pageant may have 
their feeling for acting satisfied by watching, 
as this craving is satisfied for the thousands 
who daily attend motion pictures and theaters. 


The patriotic play has manifold uses. As 
an aid to historical appreciation it helps to 
represent the life of the past, enabling us 
to live again in any period we choose; gives 
an intelligent and sympathetic understanding 
of the principles which underlie the conduct 
of the fathers of our country; fixes in the 
minds of participants the sequence of events 
which led to the grand climax of the birth 


of national independence; directs the pupil’s 
enthusiasm to the study of history and pro- 
vides the natural setting for the application 
of such study. Finally, pageants are to the 
teaching of history what demonstrations are 
to the teaching of science. 

Patriotic plays in all social studies in the 
school provide opportunities for objectified 
cooperation. They train the audience to ap- 
preciate literary and artistic beauty; they 
give the actors an opportunity for self-expres- 
sion; they stimulate human sympathy by giv- 
ing practice in the recognition of another’s 
point of view, and they thus provide training 
in moral judgment. 

Last year marked the one hundred fiftieth 
anniversary of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence. To December 1, Philadel- 
phia was crowded with visitors to the Ses- 
quicentennial celebration held there in 
commemoration of the brave deeds of 1776. 
In connection with this event, the teachers 
and children of Philadelphia worked out the 
production of a master pageant, The Drama 
of American Independence.* 

As an aid to the study of the mother tongue, 
pageantry has its value in the opportunity 
that it gives for training in artistic public 
speaking; it cultivates literary feeling and 
power; it arouses imagination and capitalizes 
experience; and, moreover, dramatic pa- 
geantry presents for critical examination 
genuine specimens of some of the finest ora- 
tory in our language. 

In the school as a whole, pageantry de- 
mands the services of all departments in the 
promotion of the graceful and interpretative 
use of the body and in the production of good 
speech. It teaches objectively the technique 
of committee procedure. It gives to both 
school and community a practical illustration 
of how the instruments of democracy can be 
put to work to produce an art form that shall 
worthily represent American ideals. 

*The Drama of American Independence was prepared 
by Lotta A. Clark, head of the department of history 
and civics, Teachers College, Boston, Mass.; Helen Louise 
Cohen, head of the department of English, Washington 
Irving High School, New York City; and Jasper L. Me- 
Brien, direotor of rural education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Edmond, Oklahoma. Copies may be had from the 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 


Northwest, Washington, D. C., at fifty cents a single 
copy; five or more copies, forty cents, 
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Communications 


MARRIED WOMEN AS TEACHERS 


Should a married woman be refused ap- 
pointment as a teacher simply because she 
is married? 


Most emphatically, “No,” if the married 
woman is willing to stay in the profession on 
an equality with others, and is willing to meet 
the qualifications demanded by her position. 
There are many instances where employers 
prefer married men. If the married life is 
considered the normal life for men, why does 
not the same apply to women? Married 
women are not barred from the business, po- 
litical, musical or literary world, neither are 
they barred from other professions. Why bar 
them from the teaching profession? 


People at the head of educational move- 
ments urge that teachers look upon their work 
as their life profession, knowing that the high- 
est type of work in any profession can be done 
only by those who have such an attitude to- 
ward it. The salary has been increased, but 
in the small towns and country districts, it 
does not yet meet the demands of the present 
living conditions for a man or a woman who 
has any dependents, and often women, as well 
as men, have dependents even though they are 
married. Then would not the married woman, 
who looks upon teaching as her life profession 
do as good work, or probably better work, than 
the young girl or young man who looks upon 
it only as a stepping stone to something else? 


Most married women who are teaching have 
some obligations to meet. Usually their hus- 
bands are earning only a moderate living 
wage. These women are not teaching merely 
to obtain the luxuries of life. The woman 
who is living the settled married life surely 
fulfills her duties as teacher as well as does 
the young girl who has a “date” every night, 
or nearly so, and a “week-end” party for every 
week. Of course young girls do good work. 
They are mentally alert and attractive to 
children and have the ability to “put things 
over,” but, the married women have the same 
ability. 


We have the problem of rearing families 
to consider. In one case in the New York 
schools a teacher got leave of absence long 
enough to give birth to her baby, then went 


back to her position. Teachers are granted 
time for other things, why not for that? So- 
ciety does not censure the wealthy women who 
have nurses to care for their babies, neither 
does it censure the very poor woman who is 
compelled to take her children to a public 
nursery to be cared for. I know of no teacher 
who would want others to care for her chil- 
dren and I do not know personally of any 
teacher whose family is of the age to inter- 
fere with her school duties. 


I know a girl who married a man several 
years her senior. Within five years after 
their marriage, they were in serious financial 
difficulty. They had bought a small home and 
she had dependents in her immediate family. 
She began teaching again, has been teaching 
ever since and regards her work as her life 
profession. She has taken a course of study 
every two years, holds the certificate demand- 
ed by the state for her position and has some 
extra college credits. She has given satis- 
faction to the community in which she teaches 
and by so doing she and her husband have 
been able to pay for their home and meet the 
obligations which she was forced to assume. 
Was it not better for her to do that, than to 
sit with folded hands and let the home slip 
from them? Since she was compelled to work, 
was it not better for her to work at some- 
thing for which she had been prepared? 
Should that position have been denied her? 


Some people say the married women are 
taking positions from deserving unmarried 
girls. Can that be true when for several years 
the demand for teachers has exceeded the 
supply. Some of the single teachers have no 
expenses except their personal expenses, not 
even their board to pay. 

However, the schools are not kept up to 
give people employment. The purpose of the 
school is to train children for life, not only 
to earn their livelihood, but to become useful 
citizens, loyal to the community, state and 
nation, and most important of all, to be 
friends to their fellow men. To accomplish 
this end, the teacher must have a strong char- 
acter and personality, which will demand re- 
spect from the students. Efficiency should be 


(Turn to page 338) 
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JANUARY JOURNAL IS NO. 7 OF 
VOL. LXXV 


Between the December and January issues 
of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL comes 
the Convention Issue, which is No. 6 of Vol. 
LXXV. This issue was published for distri- 
bution at the convention in Harrisburg. It is 
the same size as the regular issue of the 
JOURNAL. Those wishing a complete file of 
Vol. LXXV for binding should write for it to 
Headquarters, 400 N. Third St., Harrisburg 
if they did not secure copies at the Convention. 
The January JOURNAL is No. 7, Vol. LXXV. 





HARRISBURG CONVENTION 


While this number of the JOURNAL was being 
mailed, the annual convention of the Associa- 
tion was in session in Harrisburg (December 
28-30). The convention number of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL containing the of- 
ficial program and several valuable committee 
reports was distributed to all who registered 
at the convention. A few cupies are available 
and will be sent free to members upon re- 
quest while they last. 

A complete report of the convention with 
abstracts of the most impcrtant addresses and 
a summary of the proceedings of the House of 
Delegates will appear in the February 
JOURNAL. 





A STUDY ON RETIREMENT 

The Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion is publishing Dr. Reuben T. Shaw’s 
thesis in educational administration, entitled 
“A Study of the Adequacy and Effectiveness 
of the Pennsylvania School Employes’ Retire- 
ment System.” 

The thesis is a thorough and masterly study 
and estimate of the Pennsylvania Retirement 
System. Copies of this thesis are now available. 
Those desiring this study may secure it by 
writing P. S. E. A. Headquarters, 400 N. Third 
St., Harrisburg. The price is fifty cents a 


copy. 





THE POINT OF VIEW 

Sister had just finished a letter and four- 
year-old Jack begged to be allowed to mail it. 

Ten minutes and Jack was back, letter in 
hand. 

“Oh, I knew you would be too small to mail 
it,” exclaimed sister. 

“Oh, no,” answered Jack, “I wasn’t too 
small, but the box was too high.”—Children, 
The Magazine for Parents. 


No. 5 





PROFESSIONAL MEMBERSHIPS 

Are you starting off on the new year with 
a clear record of membership in your local, 
state and national professional associations? 
If you are not in good standing with these 
organizations, you owe it to yourself to 
straighten up these matters. 

The small amount of dues brings you larger 
returns than any other money that you spend, 
for example the $1.00 that you pay to the 
P. S. E. A. 

1. Brings you ten numbers of the PENN- 

SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 

2. Entitles you to vote for a delegate to 

the House of Delegates 

3. Makes you eligible to the House of Dele- 

gates and to membership on all the 
Association’s committees. 


Such membership gives you the satisfaction 
of knowing that you have a part in improving 
our public school program, in securing financial 
support for it, in making better teaching condi- 
tions and in making teaching a real profession. 

The $2.00 you spend for N. E. A. dues bring 
you the best educational magazine published 
in the world, the Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association. That membership extends 
the privileges of 1. and 2. mentioned above 
to the representative assembly—an opportu- 
nity of no small value when you consider that 
our Association will send 36 State delegates 
to the Seattle convention next summer, with 
a large part of their expenses paid. 

Your local dues enable you and your associ- 
ates to use your group strength to secure satis- 
factory salary schedules, to carry bond issues 
for better school buildings and to represent you 
effectively on any vital issues. 

Where all profit, all should pay. Our best 
ideal may be summed up: an all-inclusive 
membership in local, State and national asso- 
ciations with every member at work on our 
professional problems. We recommend the 
following budget plan: 


Local Teachers Association...... $. 
P. S. E. A. and JOURNAL...... 1.00 
N. E. A. and JOURNAL........ 2.00 


Put these items into your bread and butter 
budget and supply the sinews of war to your 
friends at court. 

We should check up on ourselves at once if 
we have not done so before and complete the 
annual round-up. 





Information is not training. Telling a base- 
ball team how to play the game is information, 
but the thing that wins games is training.— 
H. M. Rowe. 
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DALLAS CONVENTION 


The Executive Council of the P. S. E. A. 
at a regular meeting in Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber 13, considered the various proposals on 
transportation to the Dallas Convention of the 
N. E. A. Department of Superintendence Feb- 
ruary 27-March 8, 1927 and selected by unani- 
mous vote the St. Louis gateway. The official 
route for the Pennsylvania delegation will be 
the Pennsylvania railroad to St. Louis, thence 
via the “Sunshine Special” of the Missouri 
Pacific to Dallas. It is necessary to return by 
the same route in order to take advantage of 
the one and one-half fare for the round trip. 
Tickets will be on sale from February 20 to 
February 26, with return limit of March 10. 


Railroad Fares, Round Trip 


From 
OS 0) 5 eh ce SS $82 98 To Dallas and return 
REGNNEDIIIONE os 95 ccs oo are ae as 77 79 To Dallas and return 
7 eee eee nen 6: 69 06 To Dallas and return 


Pullman Fares, One Way 


To Dallas from Lower Upper Drawing Room 
PRHBGPIINA. o..55 6 sos. ce $17 25 $13 80 $61 50 
ES 15 38 12 30 54 00 
PMMIMEIIIN, oS. osc wie csp ote 1425 11 40 51 00 


Housing Bureau: Address Z. E. Black, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Dallas, Texas. 

Pullman reservations, without payment at present, may now 
be made through P. S. E. A. Headquarters, 400 N. Third 
Street, Harrisburg 


A circle tour is available to Galveston, via 
St. Louis to Dallas (stop-over for convention) 
and Houston, returning via New Orleans, 
Memphis and Cincinnati or New Orleans to 
Cincinnati direct with a fare of $89.94. If 
San Antonio is included, the fare will be 
$93.39. Those desiring to make this tour must 
purchase winter tourist tickets at Pittsburgh 
as tariffs will not permit ticket agents east of 
Pittsburgh to sell via this route. 


The opening Vesper Service on Sunday af- 
ternoon, February 27, will be held at the South- 
ern Methodist University. The other general 
sessions will be in the beautiful new Fair Park 
Auditorium. The last general session will be 
on Thursday evening, March 3, at which time 
the National High School Orchestra, composed 
of 250 pieces and representing every one of 
the forty-eight states in the union, under the 
direction of Joseph E. Maddy of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, will appear in a grand concert which 
will rival the remarkable music festival at the 
Cincinnati Convention two years ago. 





I saw a woman in a street car open a satchel 
and take out a purse, take out a dime and 
close the purse, open the satchel and put in 
the purse and close the satchel. Then she gave 
the dime to the conductor and took a nickel 
in exchange. Then she opened the satchel and 
took out the purse, closed the satchel and 
opened the purse, put in the nickel and closed 
the purse, opened the satchel and put in the 
purse, closed the satchel and fastened both 
ends. Then she felt to see if her hair was all 
right and it was all right and she was all 
right, and she was a woman.—Ex. 
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LOCAL BRANCHES 
The following local branches, in addition to 
those published in the earlier numbers of the 
JOURNAL, have reported an enrolment of 100 
per cent for the current year and have sent 


their dues and enrolment cards to Head- 


quarters: 
IAGAMS COUNTY ©. 6:6 6e5 ceeds ds 234 100% 
SN Gos ic na ih ong eaaos 4382 100% 
PAUCOOMAT 6c ise ros su clestewioe Seloes 378 100% 
Armstrong County ............ 522 100% 
I is Nik nh te sac bi hg Ode Hw Wipe 47 100% 
GR VEE MUDIS, 56152560 as reie Sale oo 93 100% 
Beckiey Colleme .....cccsccecus 14 100% 
WROMGUAIG® y85.6 s/c suse Were) ot todo emia 64 100% 
Serre ere rrr 47 100% 
CE PD 5 vce ce ceeesavcwes 49 100% 
Central State Normal School .. 30 100% 
Chambersburg ..........2.000- 93 100% 
ne 169 100% 
Cofumbiea County .....-ccsceees 254 100% 
ke rrr ere 63 100% 
RT TT eT reer er rs 119 100% 
Dunbar Township ........:.+:. 90 100% 
IDBRINORC 6:60054.00b ws ans 131 100% 
iii be 6 Hse én BS hee Ae 229 100% 
East Stroudsburg State Normal 

CEO) SM SE aca pee ew eee ai 52 100% 
EIR res ee 41 100% 
Prankiin County ......¢. ses 296 100% 
eg, res 77 - 100% 
German Township ............. 125 100% 
Huntingdon County ............ 260 100% 
ES o.6e-wiw chee taeusoRwe 43 100% 
SU RNTACHUE orc: o%s70 soi r6 ce oi ors i reson 98 100% 
Jefferson County ..... ........ 396 100% 
pe Pree eee 112 100% 
EE decease C068 se oe ERO eRe 53 100% 
SE ick natierrtéSewewies 62 100% 
RE sib Se cran Keke wene eens 89 100% 
NS ov sckpureee secre 59 100% 
Lower Merion Township......... 175 100% 
DE i vecea ven cbetuuwee 824 100% 
I oe iirnisy wo 6 ue awe KS Ke 76 100% 
IMONtOUT COUNGY .. 606.666. cees 81 100% 
Mount Pleasant Borough ...... 43 100% 
Mount Pleasant Township ...... 81 100% 
eer 344 100% 
Newport Township ............ 117 100% 
INGERIBUOWH: 616060 ee ese sau see 174 100% 
oo ee er rrr ee 202 100% 
TOT Te eT eT ee 110 100% 
DE i.6a:b beets enon seesaw 48 100% 
CNS c.nw cick naveee kh eeew obs 839 100% 
EE cncknd cannnaneeaeee eke s 72 100% 
IN ova ake es Cane ne wes 63 100% 
Weyomtime Comnty oo. ccccce- seus 1385 100% 
5.4546 sedans sevens: 619 100% 
WE cewek Soesedsens eaehenas 283 100% 





“Were half the power that fills the world with 
terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and 
courts 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts.” 
—Henry W. Longfellow 
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SCHOOL BOARDS 

As the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL car- 
ries in each issue an eight-page official section 
of the State Department of Public Instruction 
in addition to a bird’s eye view or cross sec- 
tion of what has happened the past month in 
the educational work of our Commonwealth, 
it should be indispensable to every one of our 
14,000 school board members. The JOURNAL 
is, in fact, a monthly news-magazine dealing 
with every problem affecting the educational 
welfare of our 2,000,000 boys and girls, our 
56,000 teachers, our 14,000 school board mem- 
bers and our 2,600 school board secretaries. 

School boards may subscribe for the JOURNAL 
at the expense of the district—a good invest- 
ment for the district. To school boards we 
make a special club price of $1.00 a subscrip- 
tion for ten numbers of the JOURNAL. For 
your convenience, we append the following 
order blank: 


Editor Pennsylvania School Journal, 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
400 North Third Street, 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


The Board of Directors of School District 


Pe AOC Oe ee re eC County, 


Pennsylvania, has authorized subscriptions to 

the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL for the 

school year 1927 at $1.00 each as follows: 
NAME ADDRESS 


President 


coe eee eer eee eee sere sereresesesere 
Cee eer errr eee errr eseereseseseseereseeeeeee 
Cece eee eee ee ee er ee 
Cee eee ee eee reer reer eee ersresresseeseesesseese 
eee e ere reer rere eser eee eeeseseseseeeseenee 
weer rere reer ererseeseeseesesresseseeesesesses 
eo ee er eres eee eeeeeeeeeeseseseseseesesesese 
Cee meee rere eee eer es eeeeseseseeeeseseseees 
eee e ere err eer eer es essere eseseseseseeeseseeese 


eee eeer eee eee eee ese ee sees eseseereseeeeeeseeeeee 


order. 


eoeee eee eee eee eee ees eeeeeseeeeese 





The median size of school sites as purchased 
by 92 cities since 1920 is between 3 and 4 
acres—the range varying from part of ani acre 
to 40 acres. 
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NORTHEAST CONVENTION DISTRICT 
SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 
The executive committee of the Northeast 

Convention District held an important meeting 
in the Sterling Hotel, Wilkes-Barre, on Satur- 
day, December 11, at which time the program 
for the second annual convention to be held 
in Bloomsburg at the State Teachers College 
on March 11 and 12, 1927, was planned. 

The executive committee feels that if it is 
to bring the greatest good to the largest num- 
ber of teachers of this district it will do it by 
having many group meetings. This will per- 
mit the teachers to present their individual 
problems and receive help from their fellow 
teachers and from educational experts. 

On Friday forenoon, March 11, President A. 
P. Diffendafer will meet the presidents of the 
various departments and the chairmen of the 
different group meetings and explain to them 
the details of the convention so that the busi- 
ness belonging to the convention may be car- 
ried out without any friction. Dr. G. C. L. 
Riemer, President of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg, will deliver the keynote 
address of the convention to these leaders. The 
afternoon will be devoted to departmental 
meetings and one general session at 4:15 
o'clock. Friday evening has been set apart 
for addresses by men who are outstanding 
figures in our political and educational life. 
Saturday forenoon will be devoted to sectional 
meetings, and Saturday afternoon to two great 
educational addresses. The full program will 
appear in a coming number of the JOURNAL. 
The Anthracite Arts Association has agreed to 
cooperate closely with the Northeast Conven- 
tion District. 


Officers of the Northeast Convention District 
President, Superintendent A. P. Diffendafer, 


Nanticoke 

First Vice-President, Supt. A. A. Killian, 
Forty Fort 

Second Vice-President, L. Diem, 
Scranton 

Secretary, Supt. Fred J. Reagan, Jenkins 
Township, Luzerne County 


Treasurer, D. J. Mahoney, Wilkes-Barre 


Departmental Presidents 


County Superintendents, John E. Morgan, 
Tunkhannock 

District Superintendents and Supervising Prin- 
cipals, W. A. Geesey, Sunbury 

College and Teacher Training, Dr. G. C. L. 
Riemer, Bloomsburg 

Senior High Schools, J. R. Merkel, Kingston 

Junior High Schools, Allen E. Bacon, Wilkes- 
Barre 

Rural Schools, C. S. Snyder, Uniondale, Sus- 
quehanna Co. 

Grade Schools, Nell Moore, Bloomsburg Teach- 
ers College 

Vocational Education and Practical Arts, Wil- 
liam Rogers, Scranton 

Music, David J. Lewis, Hazleton 

Health Education and Athletics, A. L. Rum- 
mer, Wilkes-Barre 


Marie 
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EASTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 
FORMED 

At a meeting held at the Keystone State 
Normal School at two o’clock on the afternoon 
of Thursday, Dec. 9, 1926, the organization of 
an Eastern Convention District of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association was 
effected. Representatives from Carbon, Le- 
high, Schuylkill, Lebanon, Northampton and 
Berks counties were present. 

It was unanimously decided to name the 
new professional unit, “The Eastern Conven- 
tion District.” The first meeting of the new 
organization will be held during the month of 
March at Reading. The officers elected to head 
the Eastern Convention District are as fol- 
lows: President, Joseph F. Noonan, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Mahanoy Township; First 
Vice-President, Alvin Kemp, Superintendent 
of Schools, Berks County; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mary Anstock, Primary Teacher, Maha- 
noy City; Secretary-Treasurer, H. H. Wentz, 
President of Allentown Teachers’ Association. 

The President was authorized to appoint 
such committees as might be deemed necessary 
to establish a sound working organization. A 
committee was also appointed to draw up a 
Constitution for presentation to the Executive 
Council of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association at an early date. 

The meeting was well attended, discussion 
was free and spontaneous and the judgment 
of the group represented the basis for all 
procedure. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals will hold its next annual 
convention in St. Louis, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, February 24, 25 and 26, 1927. In 
setting the convention just previous to the 
Dallas meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, it was felt that the National Asso- 
ciation would thus, both as to time and place, 
accommodate a large number who would desire 
to attend both meetings. 

The program will have six sessions, begin- 
ning Thursday evening: three general ses- 
sions, two sessions separated into junior and 
senior high school meetings and a luncheon. 
A sincere effort has been made to make the 
program interesting and profitable throughout, 
both to junior and senior high school prin- 
cipals. Hotel Statler will be the headquarters. 

If any high school principal desires to have 
a special letter sent to his board of education 
or to his superintendent, he should send the 
name and address of the one to whom such 
a letter should be directed to the secretary, 
H. V. Church, J. Sterling Morton High School, 
Cicero, Illinois. 





The place that does contain 

My books, the best companions, is to me 

A glorious court, where hourly I converse 

With the old sages and philosophers. 
—Fletcher 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION SOCIETY CON- 
VENES 


The sixth Annual Convention of the Penn- 
sylvania State Physical Education Society was 
held at Wilkes-Barre, December 10 and 11. 

The program opened Friday afternoon with 
music by the Coughlin High School band. 
Superintendent H. H. Zeiser welcomed the 
delegates to Wilkes-Barre after which the fol- 
lowing addresses were given: “Sportsman- 
ship,” by Daniel Chase, Secretary of the 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood, New York; “Su- 
pervision of the Grade School Teacher,” by 
F. Burton Derby, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, Scranton; “A System of Scoring” by 
L. V. Grossman, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Ardmore; and “A Natural Gymnastic 
Program” by Catherine Dreher of the Wilkes- 
Barre Institute. 

In the evening a demonstration of physical 
education was given in the auditorium of the 
G. A. R. High School. This demonstration 
included health inspection, marching tactics, 
Swedish gymnastics, Danish gymnastics, folk 
dances from various countries, clog dancing, 
tumbling, apparatus and games. This was 
followed by a moving picture, “The Victory,” 
which was a health pageant presented by the 
Department of Physical Education, Wilkes- 
Barre, of which A. L. Rummer is director. A 
reception was held for the delegates after the 
evening program. 

At the business session Saturday morning, 
delegates from Erie and Johnstown invited 
the convention to their respective cities for 
next year. It was voted to have the selection 
of the city made by the Executive Committee. 
Officers will then be elected from the vicinity 
in which the meeting is to be held. 

During the general session Dr. James Huff 
McCurdy, editor of the American Physical 
Education Review and dean of Physical Edu- 
cation at Springfield College, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, gave an interesting address on 
“The Changing Objectives in Physical Educa- 
tion.” A. Lester Crapser, Director of Health 
Education, East Stroudsburg State Normal 
School, gave a talk on “Motor Ability Tests.” 
The meeting then broke up into sections on 
athletics—for men and for women. The dis- 
cussion in the men’s athletic session was de- 
voted to proposed changes in the Pennsylvania 
Interscholastic Athletic Association. W. G. 
Moorehead, Director of Health Education, De- 
partment of Public Instruction acted as leader. 
The women’s section was under the leadership 
of Claudia Robb, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Shippensburg State Normal School. The 
general subject was “The Organization and 
Problems in Athletics for Girls.” Hazel Stokes, 
Supervisor of Physical Education, Scranton, 
presented a paper on this topic in relation 
to the Elementary Grades. This was discussed 
by Catharine Williams, Supervisor of Physical 
Education, Williamsport. Helen Brennan, G. 
A. R. High School, Wilkes-Barre discussed the 
same subject in relation to the Junior High 
School. Louise Lichtenthaler, Instructor of 
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Physical Education, Cheltenham Township 
High School, Elkins Park, presented problems 
in relation to Senior High School. This was 
discussed by Elizabeth McHose, Instructor of 
Physical Education, Reading. 

The meeting closed with a luncheon at the 
Hotel Sterling at which the chief speaker was 
Captain Percy R. Creed, member of the Sports- 
manship Brotherhood, New York. 

Approximately 100 delegates attended this 
convention. The teachers of Wilkes-Barre 
were given Friday afternoon as a part of 
their institute program in order that they 
might attend the meeting. 





PENNSYLVANIA’S NAUTICAL 
SCHOOLSHIP 


Following State Legislation in 1919, the 
Secretary of the Navy assigned the S. S. 
“Annapolis,” a veteran gunboat of the Spanish 
War, to the Commissioners of Navigation for 
the River Delaware as a training ship. Her 
first voyage was made as a schoolship, leaving 
her anchorage at Penn Treaty Park in June, 
1920, sailing for the West Indies, and return- 
ing three months later. Since then she has 
annually made a voyage carrying full classes 
of graduates. The maintenance of the school- 
ship “for the education and training of pupils 
in the science and practice of navigation” is 
considered a successful undertaking, as the 
graduates are highly esteemed in merchant 
marine circles and quickly secure berths in 
the service. There are two graduating classes 
annually and since 1920 a total of ninety-six 
deck officers and twenty-four engineer officers 
have qualified. 


The benefits of this school are obtainable 
only by Pennsylvania boys of good character 
(between seventeen and twenty years old), 
who are physically and temperamentally fitted 
for a life at sea, who appreciate the opportu- 
nity offered to become officers in the merchant 
marine, who will earnestly avail themselves of 
the teaching they will receive and willingly 
submit to such disciplinary control as is re- 
quired for their welfare under the conditions 
necessarily incident to their training. Their 
good character must be borne out by at least 
two written testimonials and their other requi- 
sites for admission must stand the test of 
(1) a physical examination by or under the 
direction of the ship’s surgeon and (2) a 
mental examination at least as rigid as would 
be required for entrance into high schools of 
Pennsylvania. A fee of $90 for the first year 
and $30 for the second must be paid to defray 
the cost of uniform, technical textbooks, etc. 





LOST! 


Lost—A Boy! Twelve years old, full of 
health, with bright eyes, keen mind, vivid im- 
agination and superabundance of energy. No 
reward is offered for he is known to be in 
good company—he is lost in a good book. 
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I. HOWARD RUSSELL 


I. Howard Russell, recently elected president 
of the Erie Convention district of the P. S. 
E. A., received his early education in a rural 
school and the village high school of Castile, 
N. Y. He completed his college preparatory 
training at Chamberlain Institute, Randolph, 
N. Y., and earned his Bachelor’s degree at 
Cornell University where he was honored with 
Phi Beta Kappa recognition for scholar- 
ship. 

He served as high school principal at Sher- 
man and Belmont, N. Y. and Rockville Center 
on Long Island, and started the twentieth 
century right by migrating to Pennsylvania 
in 1899, where he became principal of the 
Borough Schools of North East. He was 
elected superintendent of Erie County in 1908 
with strong opposition and has been re-elected 
five times with no other candidate in the field; 
he was made president of the Department of 
—— Superintendence of the P. S. E. A. 
in ) 


During Superintendent Russell’s term of 
office the schools of Erie County have made a. 
steady advance. There are now 10,500 children 
and 440 teachers in the Erie County Schools. 





A MESSAGE FROM THE PHILADEL- 
PHIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


December 6, 1926. 


Pennsylvania School Journal, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


We are deeply grateful for the splendid 
magazine which you so graciously sent to the 
First Brick House on High Street, during the 
Sesquicentennial. 


Our Association appreciates your generous 
cooperation, through Miss Liveright, in making 
this center a part of the great success of High 
Street. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JESSIE GRAY, 
Chairman, First Brick House 





SOMERSET COUNTY READING 
CONTEST 


The sixth annual Reading Contest of Somer- 


set County took place on November 24 at 
Meyersdale. 


Mary Shaw of Berlin High School took first 
place, winning first prize and the cup for 
Berlin High School. Dorothy Bowden of Shade 
Township High School won second prize and 
Eleanor Hay of Rockwood High School won 
third prize. 

County Superintendent W. H. Kretchman 
has arranged each year a Reading Contest in 
November, an Essay Contest in February and 
an Oratorical Contest in April. This year a 
Debating Contest is to be added. The time 


for the final debating contest has not yet been 
determined. 
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ELIZABETH T. ECKARD 

Elizabeth T. Eckard, supervising principal 
of the Lucretia Mott School, Philadelphia, 
served as a member of the P. S. E. A. Sesqui- 
centennial Contact Committee. 

_ Miss Eckard is a graduate of the Philadel- 
phia Normal School and holds the degree B. S. 
in Education from Temple University. 

She has taught in the elementary grades 
in the Gratz, Miller and Birney Schools in 
Philadelphia. With Flora Mager she was 
co-author and director of the pageant “During 
the Centuries,” produced in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Philadelphia on May 6, 1922, 
a production including children from twelve 
schools of District No. 7, Philadelphia. 





HEALTH HABITS 

The Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota has worked out “A Program for 
Teaching Health Habits.” The program is an 
advertisement for Cream of Wheat only in that 
it advocates a hot cereal. It is really the 
result of a scientific study on the subject of 
children’s health. 

Among the Pennsylvania teachers who have 
used the plan successfully is Annette H. Groh, 
a teacher in the Kenderton school in Philadel- 
phia. In discussing the value of the Cream 
of Wheat Company’s plan in respect to hygiene, 
Miss Groh says: 

“The plan teaches the value of a proper 
breakfast and the adequate nutrition of the 
growing child. It stimulates interest, so that 
other hygiene measures are more easily taught. 
The pictures which are given as a reward for 
eating the hot cereal, are rousing such great 
interest, as almost to insure the success of 
the plan. I find that the hygiene booklets are 
very useful in presenting the subject in an 
attractive manner especially to younger grades. 
I recommend the plan very highly as an addi- 
tional means of developing health habits in 
children.” 





| The highest joy of life is to discover that 
the soul can meet the test and survive it.— 
W. J. Dawson. 
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LAURA A. HOFFMAN 


Laura A. Hoffman, a member of the P. S. 
E. A. Committee on the Problem of Retirement 
Allowances, has been for a number of years 
a successful teacher of first grade children in 
the schools of her home town—Milton, Pa. 





AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
ESSAY CONTEST 

The School of Chemistry and Physics of The 
Pennsylvania State College wishes to repeat 
the offer made through this journal last month 
to assist high school teachers and students to 
find material for the preparation of essays 
for the American Chemical Society essay con- 
test. The six speakers announced last month 
are subject to call from any high school in the 
State. These speakers will talk on the several 
subjects announced, and will also discuss 
other subjects of the contest informally upon 
request. 

Written requests for information upon any 
of the subjects of the essay contest should 
be directed to Pauline Beery Mack, Department 
of Chemistry, State College, Pa. These ques- 
tions will be answered promptly. 

A feature of the college service in this con- 
test will be the broadcasting of a series of six 
talks on the relation of chemistry to every-day 
life, from the Penn State radio broadcasting 
station WPSC, wave length 261. The first 
will be given by Dean G. L. Wendt on Monday 
evening, January 10. 


WANTED 
A second-hand portable motion picture 
machine. Must be in perfect mechanical con- 
dition. Address W. R. Skillman, Kane, Pa. 
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E. MARIE LENTZ 


KE. Marie Lentz, a member of the P. S. E. A. 
Committee on Credentials, 1924-25, is head 
of the Social Studies Department of the Al- 
toona High School. 

She is a graduate of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. She also holds a diploma 
in supervision and a master’s degree from 
Columbia University. 

In 1920 Miss Lentz was elected assistant 
principal of the Altoona High School and in 
1922 was chosen to fill the newly created posi- 
tion of Dean of Girls in the Altoona High 
School. 

Miss Lentz was a member of the state com- 
mittee appointed under Dr. Finegan to revise 
the course for social studies. She has been 
active in the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association and the State Association of Deans 
of Women. 

Her interests lie in educational, social and 
civic fields. She has served as president of 
the Blair County College Club, as vice-presi- 
dent of the Blair County Historical Society 
ro as vice-president of the Altoona Quota 

ub. 





Every father, mother, grandfather, grand- 
mother, uncle, cousin and school-ma’am knows 
that the old educational edifice has seen its 
day. It was a fine and imposing building when 
our ancestors laid the foundation. Today 
the roof leaks, the floors are no longer safe, 
the walls need repairing, the chimneys smoke 
and the janitor has gone on strike.—Hendrik 
Willem van Loon in “Children, The Magazine 
for Parents.” 
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RUTH WILLIAMSON 


Ruth Williamson, principal of a Clearfield 
elementary school, was a member of the P. S. 
E. A. Committee of Twenty-five on Classroom 
Teaching Problems in 1924. 

Miss Williamson is a graduate of the Indiana 
State Normal School, and studied as a specia) 
student at Pennsylvania State College during 
the summers of 1914, 1916 and 1918, at Chau- 
tauqua Institution, Lake Chautauqua, New 
York, 1921, at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1922 and 1924, and at University 
of California, Berkeley, California, 1923. 

Her experience as a teacher has been varied. 
She has taught in rural, village and borough 
schools of Jefferson County, Pennsylvania. For 
the past six years she has been an elementary 
school principal in the borough of Clearfield. 

Miss Williamson has been Secretary of the 
Clearfield County Local Branch of the P. S. E. 
A. for the past four years. She has served 
as a delegate to the State Convention and dele- 
gate by appointment to the N. E. A. Conven- 
tion. She is a life member of the National 
Education Association. 


nll 





The Oxford Summer Vacation Course for 
American teachers and graduates, held from 
July 10 to 28 during the past summer, proved 
so popular that plans are being made for its 
repetition in 1928. Two hundred thirty-three 
women representing seventy-two American Col- 
leges and practically every state attended. The 
idea was developed by the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations of the American Association 
of University Women in cooperation with the 
Oxford Committee, representing the four wo- 
men’s colleges at Oxford. 
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DEAN RUSSELL’S ANNUAL REPORT 


“The trend to mediocrity confronts every 
educational institution from the kindergarten 
to the university,” says Dean James Earl 
Russell of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity in his annual report. 

Dean Russell recently presented his resig- 
nation to Nicholas Murray Butler, President 
of Columbia University, after twenty-nine 
years of service as the Dean of Teachers 
College. His position lends importance to his 
statement that the profession of education 
“tends to become static because it accepts the 
dictum that what has been, will be, despite 
the visions of reformers.” The report em- 
phasizes the point that “educational procedure 
lags far behind the needs of the present, to 
say nothing of what the future will demand.” 
Dean Russell implores that each professor of 
education cast the beam out of his own eye 
in order that he shall see more clearly how 
to improve the vision of his students. He 
does not believe that the solution is likely to 
be reached by too much deference to the pres- 
sure of popular fads. 

Dean Russell believes that “much of the 
obloquy directed to the teaching profession 
can easily be traced to the faulty practice of 
beginners who learn their trade by~ experi- 
menting upon helpless pupils.” He thinks that 
“no amount of formal instruction in normal 
schools or teachers colleges can offset the dis- 
advantages under which the teaching profes- 
sion suffers by not having a period of appren- 
tice-training under masters comparable to 
that which obtains in law, medicine and en- 
gineering.” In addition he thinks there is a 
need for better provision for the assimilation 
of newcomers, for better guidance and for 
more suitable equipment and facilities. 

The report cites numerous international ac- 
tivities and researches by the members of the 
International Institute of Teachers College 
during the past year. Included in the list is 
a survey of the public school system of Porto 
Rico; a study of education in Mexico; a sur- 
vey of the educational schools of Chile, Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay and Brazil; a study of the 
normal schools of Germany, Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Scandinavia; a study of rural 
education in East, South and West Africa; a 
survey of educational facilities and needs for 
American children in foreign countries; a re- 
study of educational activities and the future 
program of the Near East Relief in Greece, 
Turkey, Syria, Palestine and Egypt. 

Numerous scientific studies were subsidized 
by commercial organizations. Such studies 
include the effect of electrical versus ice re- 
frigeration and cookery with glass dishes. 

Philanthropic organizations and corpora- 
tions have made possible several studies di- 
rected by Professor E. L. Thorndike. They 
include a study to discover differences, if any, 
between the learning of the young and the 
learning of adults; investigation of the learn- 
ing of the leading auxiliary languages, Esper- 
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anto and Ido; and investigation of artistic 
ability. 

The Division of Field Studies of Teachers 
College completed during the year a survey of 
the schools of Tampa, Florida; Port Arthur, 
Texas and of Hammonton, New Jersey. The 
American Child Health Association made pos- 
sible a study of Health Information and the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 


Underwriters made a grant for research work. 


in the field of safety education. 

About five thousand students were enrolled 
in Teachers College during the regular year 
and over nine thousand additional for the sum- 
mer session. They include 283 students from 
fifty different countries. Scholarships were 
granted to students from twenty-four coun- 
tries, the Minister of Education in each coun- 
try making the award. 





NEW KENSINGTON EVENING SCHOOL 


New Kensington has a flourishing evening 
school with a total present enrolment of 488. 
In the foreword of the Bulletin on the Evening 
Courses, E. T. Chapman, Superintendent of 
the New Kensington Schools, states that the 
school is operated on a cost basis and with the 
following purposes: 

First—To offer instruction that will directly 
or indirectly better fit persons employed 
in the industries to do the work of their 
chosen occupations 

Second—To offer to students who have left 
school the opportunity of finishing their 
high school course 

Third—To offer the advantages of school 
training to those persons who have left 
school but who desire to master a par- 
ticular skill, such as typewriting or 
millinery 

Fourth—To offer courses of college grade to 
persons who are interested in a higher 
type of vocational or cultural training 


_ Classes in Americanization, commercial sub- 
jects, shop mathematics, drafting and machine 
shop practice meet three evenings a week; 
classes in industrial chemistry, electricity, art 
and millinery meet two evenings a week; all 
other classes including physical education, 
modern English and American literature, sew- 
ing, cooking, French, salesmanship and auto- 
mobile mechanics and operation meet once a 
week, Some of the instructors are from the 
University of Pittsburgh and Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. Others are from the 
faculty of the New Kensington schools. 

Superintendent Chapman gives much credit 
for the success of the school to the cooperation 
of local industries and the help of the Ad- 
visory Board for the Evening School and the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 





All through his life he was trying to do the 
best that he could. It was not perfect. But 
there are some kinds of failure that are better 
than success.—Henry van Dyke. 
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TURTLE CREEK UNION HIGH BAND 


The facilities for music at Turtle Creek Union High School have been so enlarged 
by C. A. Bernd, the director, that practically every phase of this activity is open to 


the students of the school. 


Numbered among the student musical organizations are a fifty-one piece orchestra, 
a band of forty-four pieces, a senior girls’ chorus of nine and a mandolin club organ- 


ized and directed by R. E. Carmack. 


The orchestra played for the Allegheny County Teachers’ 75th Annual Institute 


last year, and also furnished music for the semi-finals at the National Oratorical 
Contest held at Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh. Later in the same year the combined 
musical clubs gave a concert at Slippery Rock Normal School under the auspices of 


the varsity men’s club. 


Pictured above is the Union High Band: 
First row, left to right—Chilcote, Color Bearer; C. A. Bernd, Director; M. Shiner, 
L. Novak, V. Hickle, McCune, Krupar, Whigham, H. Hickle, Weber, Color Bearer. 
Second row—Spamer, Color Guard; Alexander, Lloyd, Sarver, F. Novak, Polland, 


Fresch. 


Third row—Dupar, Powell, W. Shiner, Forgie, Bowden, Gehrett, Ament. 
Fourth row—Keller, H. Pearce, E. Shiner, J. Shiner, Snodel, Strejeck. 
Fifth row—Page, H. Hickle, Boldizar, Beck, Sylves, D. Pearce. 

Sixth row—T. Hickle, Bouma, Fromell, M. Evan, Blazek, N. Evan. 





PLANNING 


The Fall Bulletin for the Northumberland 
County schools, prepared under the direction 
of Superintendent George L. Swank, contains 
the following paragraphs: 

“It might be well for each teacher to test 
himself or herself frequently during the year, 
asking these questions: Am I punctual in ar- 
riving at school, in calling and dismissing 
school and in calling and dismissing classes? 
Is the discipline which I maintain repressive, 


or is it that of interested, cooperative activ- 
ity? Are my own habits exemplary? Am I 
succeeding in establishing among my pupils 
right physical habits, right habits of study, 
and right conduct? What progress am I able 
to detect in my pupils and in myself? 
“Every teacher should remember that the 
community looks to the school for models of 
regularity and punctuality. This: applies to 
closing time as well as to opening time.” 
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TWO FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS 


Lincoln’s Birthday—February 12 
Washington’s Birthday—February 22 
During the past year the National Council 
for the Prevention of War conducted a world- 
wide contest among school students to deter- 
mine those great men and women of history 
whom the young people of the world consider 
heroes. Contestants from thirty countries 
submitted essays. 
Three essentials of heroism were recognized 
alike by the writers and the judges: 
Nobility of Character 
Fearless and Self-sacrificing Devotion to 
a Great Cause 


Constructive Work for Humanity of a- 


Permanent Character 

Measured by such standards there emerged 
from the contest two great Americans who 
rightly deserve to be considered among the 
twelve World Heroes—Abraham Lincoln and 
George Washington. 

And since hero worship keeps alive the ideal- 
ism and ambition of a nation it is right their 
birthdays should be observed with proper 
— in every school room in the United 

tates. 


Abraham Lincoln—1809-1865 
He knew to bide his time, 
And ean his fame abide, 
Still patient in his simple faith sublime 
Till the wise years decide. 
Great captains with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes; 
These all are gone, and standing like a tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame, 
The kindly, earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not 
blame, 

New birth of our new soil, the first American. 

—Lowell, Commemoration Ode. 


The pains, sorrows, trials and tribulations 
of humanity found a champion in Abraham 
Lincoln. A simple man, born in the wilder- 
ness, nursed by its silence, taught by its men, 
he championed peace and justice. All his life 
he strove for his ideal and smiled at discour- 
agement and disaster, yet all the while giving 
his all to make his goal. 

No greater lesson of simplicity may be 
learned than that taught by Abraham Lincoln’s 
life. Never playing to the crowd, he calmly, 
serenely, moved toward peace. He was a hero. 
“Honest Abe,” who paid for a ruined book 
with the sweat of his brow, is known to all. 
Gentle Abe, who dried widows’ and orphans’ 
tears, who set a people free, inspires us. Peace- 
ful Abe, who gave his all to bind our nation 
in bonds of perpetual peace, is dead, but still 
his spirit leads us on. 

If one seeks the monument of Abraham 
Lincoln, one needs but to look around him. 
A people, led from bondage, worships him. A 
country, bound in strongest ties of love and 
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peace where before was hate, blesses him. 
High and low, great and small, black and 
white, enemy and friend, all join to eulogize 
the name of Abraham Lincoln.—Prize Essay 
in World Hero Contest conducted by National 
Council for Prevention of War. 


George Washington—1732-1799 
“The noblest figure that ever stood in the 
forefront of a nation’s life.” 
—John Richard Green. 


_ Ignoring the possibility of a high position 
in the British court, the security of economic 
success and the comforts of a quiet home life, 
Washington chose the untrod path of liberty. 


Admired even by his enemies, Washington 
was the outstanding figure of the Revolution. 


. On the battlefield he fearlessly risked his life 


and limb by rushing ahead and encouraging 
his troops. He was a man with high moral 
standards. Though a stern disciplinarian, he 
was the hero of his soldiers because of his 
kindness. Big enough to perform the most 
menial task in the affairs of state, he had 
a quiet dignity. His was the guiding hand in 
the early history of the nation. When the 
Constitutional Convention was torn between 
State and federal supremacy, it was Washing- 
ton who, by wise concessions, brought harmony 
out of discord. It was Washington whose guid- 
ing hand shaped the foreign policy. 


Washington was a great American because 
he sacrificed all that he had for his high moral 
standards, and because he did more construc- 
tive work for the United States than any other 
man in the history of the nation. He won its 
independence and guided it wisely through the 
perilous years of a new experiment in govern- 
ment, a federal union.—Prize Essay in World 
Hero Contest conductd by National Council 
for Prevention of War. 





COMMUNICATIONS 
(From page 328) 


the required quality in the choice of teachers. 

The world is full of women who love luxury 
and ease; there are not many married women 
teaching who are not forced to by circum- 
stances, and they are more likely to look upon 
teaching as their life profession and work 
more seriously than those who are teaching 
for just a short time. 


In these days of equality, why bar women 
from any profession, or limit them in their 
earning capacity There is no reason for 
denying a married woman her position as 
teacher if she is compelled to work outside her 
home and if she has the qualifications and 
standards of efficiency required for the po- 
sition.—Anon. 
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NATIONAL THRIFT WEEK 
January 17-23 

Benjamin Franklin, born January 17, 1706 
is the patron saint of National Thrift Week, 
January 17-23. He it was who urged thrift 
upon his readers in colonial days by his famous 
maxims of Poor Richard, such as “A penny 
saved is a penny got.” Later during Revolu- 
tionary days he wisely advocated and practised 
thrift. It adds a human touch to the stress 
of that rigorous time to read in one of his 
letters to his daughter while he was abroad 
on affairs of state a rebuke because she had 
asked him for some articles of fashionable 
dress which he thought it unsuitable for her 
to have in such a time of essential needs. 

It is well then to introduce into a national 
thrift movement the personality of this early, 
able American. 

National thrift week is based on the follow- 
ing “Ten Point Economic Creed”: 

The slogan is—“For Success and Happiness.” 


1. Work and Earn 6. Own your Home 


2. Make a Budget 7. Make a Will 

3. Record Expendi- 8. Invest in Safe Se- 
tures curities 

4, Have a Bank Ac- 9. Pay Bills Prompt- 
count ly 

5. Carry Life Insur- 10. Share with Others 
ance 


Material and suggestions for the observance 
of National Thrift Week may be obtained from 
the National Thrift Committee, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

On page 32 of the September 1926 issue of 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL under the 
title “Prizes and Scholarships,” appeared a 
notice of a Benjamin Franklin Essay Contest 
conducted by the National Thrift Committee. 
Further information concerning it may be 
obtained from that Committee at the above 
address. 





PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


; Phi Beta Kappa Prize 

Phi Beta Kappa, Headquarters 145 West 
55th St., New York City will offer a prize 
of $10,000 each year for distinction in teach- 
ing in American colleges and universities as 
a part of a national campaign for better 
scholarships. It is proposed to establish an 
endowment fund which will continue this prize 
indefinitely. 


State and National Band Contests 

The Committee on Instrumental Affairs of 
the Music Supervisors’ National Conference 
and the National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music, 45 West 45th Street, New York 
City since 1924 have been conducting annual- 
ly State and National School Band Contests. 
Directors of instrumental music should write 
to the above address for a booklet of infor- 
mation and for an application blank. The 
committee will give assistance to those desir- 
ing to organize bands and will give informa- 
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tion concerning the National School Band 
Association to band leaders requesting it. 


World Essay Contest for 1926-1927 

The American School Citizenship League 
offers two sets of prizes, known as the Sea- 
bury Prizes, one set open to students in nor- 
mal schools and teachers colleges on the sub- 
ject, “The Teacher, an Agent of International 
Goodwill;” the other set open to seniors in 
secondary schools on the subject, “How the 
Youth of the World Can Promote Internation- 
al Goodwill.” Three prizes of $75, $50 and 
$25 will be given for the best three essays in 
each set. Each essay must be accompanied 
by an outline and a bibliography with brief 
notes on each book. The name of the writer 
should not appear on the essay which must 
be accompanied by a letter giving the writer’s 
name, school and home address. Essays must 
not exceed 5,000 words, 3,000 words is a de- 
sirable length. All essays should be sent not 
later than June 1, 1927 to Fannie Fern An- 
drews, Secretary, American School Citizen- 
ship League, 405 Marlborough Street, Boston 
17, Massachusetts. 


Near East Relief Poster Contest 

Junior high school and senior high school 
students in the United States are invited to 
compete in a poster contest under the auspices 
of the Near East Relief which wants posters 
interpreting the work of that organization in 
Armenia, Syria, Greece and Palestine. Henry 
Morgenthau offers $1,000 for three national 
prizes and a prize for the best poster submit- 
ted in each state. Posters should be submit- 
ted to the Pennsylvania directors of the Near 
East Relief at either Broad and Locust Streets, 
Philadelphia or the Renshaw Building, Pitts- 
burgh before March 15, 1927. Posters should 
not carry out the starvation motif, should 
have on them the words, “Near East Relief” 
and may or may not carry an original slogan. 
Prizes will be awarded on the basis of ad- 
vertising value and artistic merit. For fur- 
ther details address National Headquarters 
Near East Relief, 151 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 





Can you throw off the stress and strain of 
your work and have a thcroughly good time? 
If you can’t there is something wrong with 
you. Of course, there are many different ways 
of having a good time. You may have it by 
losing yourself in the reading of a book which 
has no earthly connection with school teaching. 
Fortunate you are if every once in a while 
some good book takes you by the hand gently 
or by the collar roughly and leads or drags 
you away off from the noise and pull of your 
daily task. How it refreshes and recreates 
you! Are you located in a district so com- 
monplace and vacant that you are starving for 
companionship and social enjoyment? The 
reading of a few books will fill the year with 
richness and every day of it with a good time. 
—F. G. Blair, president of the N. E. A. 
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Indian Juniors of the Mesita Day School, New Mexico, 
making road signs. The John Paul Jones Junior 
High School, Philadelphia, exchanges 
portfolios with this school 


THE JUNIOR RED CROSS WORK IN 
PENNSYLVANIA* 


The Munhall Public School, which corre- 
sponds with the Laguna Indian Day School, 
New Mexico, sent that school a portfolio pre- 
pared by the art class and a sample book of 
penmanship. This was in return for books 
of pictures and letters and some Indian design 
work received last spring. Schools in twenty 
states are now engaged in the exchanges, many 
of them definitely “paired.” Other Pennsyl- 
vania schools participating are the Montgom- 
ery Consolidated School, Montgomeryville, 
grades five and six; the John Paul Jones 
Junior High, Philadelphia, where 1,400 stu- 
dents have collaborated on portfolios for the 
Mesita Day School, New Mexico; the fifth 
grade of the School of Observation and Prac- 
tice of the Philadelphia Normal, which for- 
warded six portfolios during the summer to 
the Santa Fe, the San Ildefonso, the Albu- 
querque and other government schools. 

Teaching their teachers was the unique ex- 
perience of Doylestown pupils at the Bucks 
County Teachers’ Institute, where several chil- 
dren were on hand each day to explain their 
Junior Red Cross exhibit to the instructors in 
attendance. 


“A nos Amis d’Amerique” is the title borne 
by a portfolio from the Ecole de la Roserie, 
Geneva, Switzerland, received recently at the 
Penn Avenue School, Turtle Creek. Within 
the decorated covers is a series of short but 
complete sketches on little-known phases of the 
Swiss country and life illustrated with especi- 
ally good pictures. Subjects of the series are: 

* Teachers interested in arranging for international 


school correspondence should address The American 
National Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 
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Geneva in the XVIIth Century, The Castle of 
Chillon, Pestalozzi, Annual Fete of the Band 
of Hope, Lake Geneva, Excursions in the high 
mountains, Fribourg and Its Great Bridge, 
Le General Henri Dufour, The Clock-Making 
Industry in the Jura, The League of Nations, 
The St. Bernard Pass and Hostel, The Lace- 
Making Industry, The Langsgemeinde or Open- 
Air Assembly. The portfolio was received 
through the Junior Red Cross international 
school correspondence. 





BOYS AND GIRLS WANT TO EX- 
CHANGE LETTERS 


In the Hyde Park School at Bernharts is 
a group of sixth grade boys and girls taught 
by Roberts Weidner who can write very good 
letters. But they want more practice and so 
they have written the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL inviting any school interested to cor- 
respond with them. Any teacher desiring his 
or her class to exchange letters should write 
to Mr. Roberts Weidner, Bernharts, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Two of the letters follow: 

PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
400 N. Third Street, 
Harrisburg, Penna. 

Dear Sir: 

I am a boy of the Hyde Park School. My 
teacher’s name is Mr. Weidner. His post office 
is Bernharts, Penna. 

I am writing this letter to see if you will 
put an article in your JOURNAL for us. I 
would like you to put in that article that the 
children of the Hyde Park School would like 
to correspond with the children of other 
schools. 

Yours truly, 
WAYNE BoHR 

P. S.—Answer as soon as possible telling 
my teacher if you will do it. 

PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
Gentlemen: 

I am a pupil of the sixth grade of the Hyde 
Park School of which Mr. Roberts Weidner 
is the teacher. I would like you to save a 
space in your JOURNAL for our grade. We 
would like you to publish the following note: 

The sixth grade of the Hyde Park School, 
Muhlenberg Township, Pennsylvania, would 
like to correspond with other schools in dif- 
ferent states or countries. They would also 
like to trade products. 

Yours truly, 
ROBERT GERHART 





To be honest—to earn a little and to spend a 
little less, to make upon the whole a family 
happier for his presence; to renounce when 
that shall be necessary and not to be embit- 
tered; to keep a few friends, but these without 
capitulation—above all, on the same grim con- 
ditions, to keep friends with himself—here is 
a task for all that a man has of fortitude and 
delicacy. 
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THE M. S. HERSHEY JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The M. S. Hershey Junior-Senior High School was built by M. S. Hershey as his 
personal gift to the people of Derry Township, Dauphin Co. It was occupied for the first 
time during the 1925-26 school term with an initial enrolment of 415 pupils. 

The building is fully equipped in every respect including rooms for science, home mak- 
ing, woodworking, art, mechanical drawing, and music room, a fully equipped cafeteria, 
and a fine auditorium with stage fittings for theatricals. A.M. Hinkel is the supervising 


principal. 





RESOLUTIONS OF THE ADAMS COUN- 
TY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, GET- 
TYSBURG, NOV. 15-19, 1926 


WHEREAS, Teaching is becoming more pro- 
fessionalized each year, and 

WHEREAS, It is the duty of every teacher 
to bear a just portion of the burden of further 
promoting the interests of the profession, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, (1) That every teacher in Adams 
County enroll as a member of the National 
Education Association, 

(2) That we heartily endorse a tenure law 
for teachers, 

(3) That a committee of four teachers be 
appointed by the President of the Local Branch 
of the P. S. E. A. who with himself shall be 
known as the committee on legislative 
problems. 

WHEREAS, The teacher in a_ one-teacher 
school has a well nigh impossible task in at- 
tempting to teach eight different grades; and 

WHEREAS, The children are thus handicapped 
in their preparation for entrance to high 
school, therefore be it 


Resolved, That we recommend legislation to 
the effect that pupils be permitted to attend a 
junior high school in another district upon the 
same conditions that they now attend a senior 
high school in another district, and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to our State Senator, one to our Member 
of the Legislature, and one to the Secretary 
of the P. S. E. A. 

WHEREAS, We have enjoyed and profited by 
this seventy-second session of the Adams 
County Teachers’ Institute, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we extend our appreciation 
to the Office of the County Superintendent, 
both for providing such talented and helpful 
speakers, and for the comfortable and pleasant 
place for holding the Institute. 

COMMITTEE 
L. C. KEEFAUVER 
J. HAROLD LITTLE 
L. K. YOUNG 
MririaM C., SELL 
H. C. WILDASIN 
J. B. BUSHEY 
ELLA M. EHREHART 
BEULAH M. MYERS 
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MILK JUDGING CONTEST FOR VOCATIONAL BOYS 
Winning teams in the Pennsylvania’ Vocational Boys Milk Judging Contest held at the 


Sesquicentennial during Agricultural Week: 


Reading from left to right: Avondale, 3rd 


place—Drexel Kimble, Chas. Dodd, Alec Schultz, with teacher R. E. Seamann; Honey Brook, 
2nd place, teacher Howard Sigmann, Geo. Every, Raymond Dodd, Carl Martin; Arendtsville, 
1st place, teacher E. A. Rice, Roy Hoffman, Elmer Schriver, John Raffensperger. 


The Philadelphia Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion and the Inter-State Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation arranged for a milk judging contest 
on October 28, 1926 for the vocational schools 
of southeastern Pennsylvania. This contest 
was conducted by G. A. Taylor, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Dairy Husbandry Extension, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, in the laboratory of the 
Inter-State Milk Producers Association, 1211 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

The following schools entered teams in this 
contest: Arendtsville, Avondale, Ontelaunee, 
Cochranville, Honey Brook, West Lampeter, 
Hatfield and Palmyra. 

All samples of milk were scored on the fol- 
lowing points: 


Flavor and odor ......... 15 points 
IEE 4S av en doe onan 10 points 
| ere 15 points 
Bottle and cap............ 5 points 
ERIE TCE 45 points - 


The Supervisors of Agriculture, who ac- 
companied their teams, made many favorable 
comments on this type of contest; the value of 
the instruction received by the boys in their 
schools in preparing for the contest; and the 
educational value of the contest itself. A milk 
judging contest will no doubt be added, as a 
new educational feature to the judging contest 
at the National Dairy Show. 

The Sesquicentennial Commission awarded 
three very beautiful pictures to the three high- 
est teams in this contest. In addition to the 
team prizes, the five highest individuals were 
given engraved certificates bearing their 
names, the names of their schools and their 
ranking in this contest. 


The results of the contest were as follows: 
Standing of Teams 


1st place—Arendtsville ........... ‘ses Oe 
2nd place—Honey Brook .............. 46.70 
8rd place—Avondale ..............206. 75.70 


Five Highest Individuals 
1st place—Raymond Todd, Honey Brook. 12.85 
2nd place—John Raffensperger, Arendts- 
WEE ciccadeeed es awew es 14.00 
8rd place—Elmer Shriver, Arendtsville. 15.00 
4th place—Carl H. Martin, Honey Brook 15.60 
5th place—Clark Miller, Leesport...... 15.95 
The presentation of the prizes was preceded 
by an instructive address by Dr. Larson of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
on the growth of the dairy industry. 





DECEMBER’S ELEGY 


’Tis a dull sight 
To see the year dying, 

When winter winds 
Set the yellow wood sighing: 
Sighing, O, sighing! 


When such a time cometh, 
I do retire 

Into an old room 
Beside a bright fire; 
O, pile a bright fire! 


And there I sit 
Reading old things, 
Of knights and lone damsels, 
While the wind sings— 
O, drearily sings! 
O, drearily sings! —Sel. 
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A CALENDAR OF WORLD HEROES 

The National Council fer the Prevention of 
War has published a 1927 World Hero Cal- 
endar which carries on twelve attractive pages, 
the portraits of the twelve heroes chosen in 
the World Hero Contest and under each por- 
trait the essay judged the best description of 
that hero. 

The calendar is noteworthy in every sense. 
The portraits are remarkably fine, and the 
calendar is valuable, if for no other reason, 
because it contains such a collection of por- 
traits of great men and women. The essays 
are short and yet in simplc, terse sentences 
embody the fundamental elements of greatness 
in each hero. They are most interesting in 
that they are representative of the boys and 
girls of the World. 

Five of the twelve winning essays were writ- 
ten by girls and five of the prizes went to stu- 
dents in foreign countries. The Burlington, 
New Jersey High School had the distinction 
of winning two of the twelve prizes. 

The following are the heroes chosen, the 
prizewinners, their schools and _ their 
principals: 


Florence Nightingale 

Prudencia Maria Bryan 

Aguadilla High School 

Aguadilla, Porto Rico 

Carmen Gémez Tejera, 
Principal 


Joan of Arc 

Florence Mildred Connell 

Academy of the Holy 
Family 

Baltic, Connecticut 


Louis Pasteur 

William Schuyler Pettit 

Burlington High School 

Burlington, New Jersey 

Elizabeth A. Ditzell, 
Principal 


Abraham Lincoln 


Alice Jane Watson 
Burlington High School 
Burlington, New Jersey 


ae oy Ditzell, Mother M. Alphonsus, 
Principal 
Christopher Columbus Socrates 


Jacques Reynald 

Ecole des Roches 

Verneuil-sur-Avre, Eure, 
France 


Frederick- 
sen 
Jefferson High School 


Alma Katherine 
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Portland, Oregon 
Hopkins Jenkins, Principal 


George Washington 

Victor Julius Middleton 
Central High School 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Clyde F. Switzer, Principal 


Benjamin Franklin 


John E. Lake, Jr. 

Oskaloosa High School 

Oskaloosa, Iowa 

Russell _C. Hartman, Prin- 
cipal 


Woodrow Wilson 

Alfred Bennis Jacob 
George School 

Bucks County, Pennsylvania 
George A. Walton, Principal 


M. Georges Bertier, 
Directeur 


Johann Gutenberg 


Paul Edouard Pulh 

Ecole de la rue Hugo-de- 
Senger Plainpalais 

Geneva, Switzerland 

M. M. Quellet, Institeur 


David Livingstone 

Kathleen Montgomery 

High School for Girls, Park 
St.,- Arcadia 

Pretoria, South Africa 

Miss J. F. MacWilliam, 
Principal 


George Stephenson 
Garabed H. Assarlukian 
American School for Boys 
Samokov, Bulgaria 

E. B. Haskell, Principal 


Single copies of the calendar may be se- 
cured from the Nationa! Council for the Pre- 
vention of War, 532 Seventeenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., for $.50. 





Words are but pictures of our thoughts.— 


Dryden. 
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SCHENLEY HIGH SCHOOL WINS 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Jean Mosco won for Schenley High School 
the $180 scholarship which The Pittsburgh Sun 
offered through the education department of 
the Pittsburgh Congress of Women’s Clubs 
for the best editorial by a Pittsburgh high 
school student. Her victory means that some 
Schenley High School girl or boy who other- 
wise would be forced to quit school because of 
straightened financial circumstances at home 
will now be able to carry on. Miss Mosco’s 
essay follows: 


Scholarships Lift the Load 


What shall we do for intelligent, earnest 
students who cannot afford to attend high 
school? The usual answer is: “That question 
does not concern the public. If the student 
wants an education, let him get it. Where 
there’s a will, there’s a way.” Quite true! 
And the needy student gererally does find the 
way—to work before or after school. 

That, however, is not the solution of the 
problem. The student who essays to work 
while studying is undertaking a weary task. 
He has little time for study, less for research 
or side work, and none whatsoever for recrea- 
tion or amusement. Unless he be a genius he 
is forced to do one of two things: to study very 
little at home, relying upon class recitation 
for knowledge of the subject, or to prepare his 
school work at the cost of his sleep. In doing 
the first, only too often he fails. In trying to 
do the second, either he becomes a physical 
wreck or he develops a marvelous power of 
resistance—usually the former. 

“All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.” It does more: It makes Jack a dull 
thinker—a menace to society. It is a law of 
nature that bodily fatigue engenders mental 
laxness. The straight, clear thinker is the 
person who has a fresh, untired brain and 
body. The working student loses this faculty 
of accurate, logical thinking because his brain 
and body are heavily overtaxed. He may well 
ery with Edna St. Vincent Millay: 


“My candle burneth at both ends, 
It will not last the night.” 


It so rarely does, for the night is long, and 
the way weary, and the burden is a sore one 
for young shoulders. 

The four years in high school are long, in- 
terminably long, when the student is con- 
stantly fretted and nagged by financial worries. 
“Where shall I get carfare, lunch money, 
school expenses?” is the bugaboo of many 
pupils, and it is a fearsome one. To the pupil 
who has plenty of leisure the modern high 
school curriculum seems a task; then what 
must it be to the self-supporting student? 
Add to the student’s financial and scholastic 
difficulties the ever present possibility of dis- 
couragement, and you will understand why so 
many “fall by the wayside.” 

Keep those students from falling! Give them 
high school scholarships. Put them on their 
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financial feet; leave their minds free for study- 
ing. You and all the rest of society will reap 
the benefit in terms of better thinkers and 
nobler citizens. 





A PROGRAM FOR TEACHERS’ 
MEETINGS 


The following is a typical program of teach- 
ers’ meetings carried on in the school system 
of Edwardsville by Supervising Principal V. 
E. Lewis. 

Meetings are held monthly on Saturday 
morning from 9:30 to 12 o’clock. Teachers 
are paid a full day’s wages for attendance at 
these meetings but are “docked” if absent, un- 
less the absence is due to personal sickness or 
death in the immediate family. 

9:30 to 10:00—Music Instruction by the 
Music Supervisor, Mr. Harrison, for all grades. 

10:00 to 10:30—Demonstration in a Stand- 
ardized Test in Arithmetic by the Supervising 
Principal for grades one to six, inclusive. 

10:30 to 11:15—Demonstration in Primary 
Arithmetic by Miss Naylis. 

10:30 to 10:50—Demonstration in Remedial 
Work in Arithmetic for intermediate grades 
by Mrs. Davies and Miss Morris. 

10:50 to 11:15—A Project in Geography by 
Miss Williams for intermediate grades. 

11:15 to 12:00—A Lesson in Health 
Games in the Gymnasium by Miss Jennie Rob- 
erts for grades one to six inclusive, and a 
Health Playlet by pupils of Junior High 
School under direction of Miss Price. 

While the above demonstrations are going 
on, teachers of the Junior and Senior High 
Schools are engaged in discussions pertaining 
to their immediate work. 

If time permits, short critiques are held after 
each demonstration. 





THE SIMON GRATZ MEMORIAL ROOM 
AT JEFFERSON HOSPITAL, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under the will of the late Simon Gratz the 
following item was included among the pro- 
visions relating to the residuary estate: 


“1. To the Trustees of the Jefferson Medi- 
cal College the sum of fifty thousand dollars 
thereof for the establishment of a private 
room in the hospital of the said College for 
the sole use free of any expense, whatsoever, 
of the teachers of the Public Schools of this 
city (School District of Philadelphia), whether 
such teachers shall be in active service or shall 
have been retired from such service. The ad- 
missions to and the management of said room 
shall, subject to the general regulations of 
the hospital, be vested in a committee of teach- 
ers consisting of the President of the Central 
High School, the Principal of the High School 
for Girls (Seventeenth and Spring Garden 
Streets) and the Principal of the Henry C. 
Lea School and the Principals of the Alexander 
K. McClure and John L. Kinsey Elementary 
Schools; and said committee shall have the 
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right to fill vacancies that may arise from 
time to time in its membership.” 

In accordance with this provision of Mr. 
Gratz’s will, the principals of the schools 


named by him organized themselves into a - 


Committee, with Dr. John L. Haney, President 
of the Central High School, as Chairman. 


The Committee conferred with Dr. H. K. 
Mohler, Medical Director of Jefferson Hospital, 
and takes pleasure in announcing that the 
Trustees of the Hospital have agreed to set 
aside as the Simon Gratz Memorial Room an 
attractive corner room (No. 524) with private 
bath attached. 


By action of the Board of Trustees of the 
Jefferson Hospital on November 22, 1926, it 
was decided that the same privileges were to 
be extended to the teachers occupying the 
Simon Gratz Memorial Room as are extended 
to those occupying the Lewis Elkin Memorial 
Room, namely, that no charge shall be made 
by the attending physicians or surgeons for 
their services. 


Dr. Armand Gerson, Associate Superinten- 
dent of Schools, kindly consented to have his 
office regulate the use of the Simon Gratz 
Memorial Room on the same terms as the 
Lewis Elkin Memorial Room. 


The Simon Gratz Memorial Room is now 
available for use. All applications for the 
use of the Gratz Room should be addressed to 
Dr. Armand Gerson, Keystone Building, Nine- 
teenth Street below Market Street. 


John L. Haney, Chairman 
Central High School 
Jessie E. Allen 
High School for Girls 
Sallie G. Morley 
Henry C. Lee School 
Emilie V. Jacobs 
Alexander K. McClure Schoo! 
Gertrude McIntyre 
John L. Kinsey School 





_ The teacher calls it the artistic sense; the 
little girl calls it making doll dresses. The 
teacher calls it subject-matter; the children 
call it geography. The teacher calls it con- 
structive ability; the boy calls it making a 
bean-shooter. And just for this reason it 
often happens that the children do not know, 
in the least, what the teacher is talking about. 
If she would learn again the child language 
which formerly she knew so well her teaching 
would be much more effective. But in college 
she became infected with up-stage language 
and uses it on the children, apparently think- 
ing it more impressive. Evidently, such an one 
would rather be impressive than be _ ac- 
counted an excellent teacher. This up-stage 
lingo is impressive but unfavorably so where 
children are concerned. They think she is put- 
ting on airs and the boys call it “side.” If 
she would but live, work and speak on the 
plane of simplicity she would be impressive 
in a way that would win their favor and their 
admiration.—Ohio Educational Monthly. 
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VOCATIONAL BOYS JUDGING CONTEST, AMERICAN ROYAL LIVE STOCK 
SHOW, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


The following boys represented Pennsylvania at the Vocational Boys Judging Contest 
held in November at the American Royal Live Stock Show, Kansas City, Missouri: Richard 
Wood, Benton Vocational School, Benton; William Markle, Department of Vocational Agri- 
culture, West Newton; Gerald Jelley, County Vocational Class, Derry High School, Derry. 


Twenty-two states sent live stock judging teams to this contest. The distribution ranged 


from California to Pennsylvania and North Dakota to Texas. 
teams almost fifteen hundred boys from Kansas and Missouri 


In addition to the judging 
attended. Pennsylvania 


ranked seventh in judging all breeds and classes and third in judging swine. 





JOHN W. GILMORE HONORED 


John W. Gilmore, principal of the Clay 
School, Williamsport, who has been connected 
with the Williamsport public schools for fifty- 
one years, was guest of honor at a dinner 
given by the Rotary Club on November 29. 

During the evening Principal Gilmore was 
presented with the following testimonial signed 
by officers, directors and members of the Wil- 
liamsport Rotary Club: 

“The Rotary Club of Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania, presents its compliments and felicita- 
tions to John W. Gilmore at the approach of 
his retirement from active service as dean 
of the corps of instructors of the Williamsport 
school district; in recognition of his marked 
success in instilling into his pupils enduring 
and impelling high ideals of personal conduct 
and civic duty; upon his service to his country 
in establishment and development of school 
gardens that during the World War received 
national acceptance and proved an invaluable 
factor in sustaining the strength of the nation; 
upon the group of sons* he has fitted for the 
high and influential public and private posi- 
tions they occupy; and upon his whole life 
that from boyhood has been an inspiring ex- 
ample to young and old and has been marked 
by unselfish and effective ‘Service above Self’— 
the principle upon which Rotary is built—with- 
out hope or expectation of personal reward.” 


me Principal Gilmore has eight sons,—two are physicians, 
two are in the United States Navy, one is a newspaper 
editor, and others are in educational work. ; 





Science is organized knowledge. Herbert 
Spencer: Essays: The Genesis of Science: Vol. 
wu. 1. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR SURVEY OF 
DAUPHIN COUNTY 

A survey of the Extra-Curricular activities 
in thirteen high schools of Dauphin County 
conducted by a committee appointed a year ago 
by Superintendent Isaac D. App reveals that 
the secondary schools of the county lay great- 
est emphasis on athletics, class jewelry, clubs, 
debating, dramatics, libraries, sales, senior 
trips and socials. They stress very little art, 
banking, dances, gymnastic drills, pageants, 
photography, radio, school periodicals and 
music appreciation. 

Seventy-seven per cent of the schools have 
inter-school athletics, engaging in one or more 
of eight different sports, with baseball, track 
and basketball proving the most popular. In 
10 cases there is a faculty coach of athletics 
and in only one instance does an outsider 
coach. Six schools own athletic fields; and 
from 25-90 pupils participate in athletics in 
each school, with an average of 43. 

Eighty-five per cent of the schools have 
clubs, all of which teachers direct. About one- 
half of these meet on school time. 

Forty-six per cent of the schools hold ora- 
torical and essay contests. Prizes are offered 
for one-half of these contests. About 62 per 
cent of the schools require eSsays or orations 
of the seniors. 

Ninety per cent of the schools have debating, 
but less than half debate with other schools. 
All of the schools engage in dramatics, of 
which long plays, and one-act plays seem to 
be the most popular; pageants are less popu- 
lar than operettas. Only 32 per cent teach 
folk dancing or allow dancing of any kind. 
About 61 per cent have musical organizations, 
almost evenly divided between orchestras and 
choruses. 
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Ninety per cent of the schools hold socials 
either for recreation or profit. In all but one 
instance teachers are required to be present 
at these parties as chaperons. The socials 
are usually held in the school building. 


Ninety per cent of the schools permit sales 
of candy, food, fancy work, ete. In but four 
instances do the students alone make these 
products. Only three schools allow the sale 
of merchandise other than the above. 


Three schools publish magazines and three 
have newspapers of which but one is printed. 
Ninety-two per cent of the schools own libra- 
ries with an average of 578 volumes. Of these 
28 per cent are reference works. 


Seventy-seven per cent permit their seniors 
to take a trip, usually to Washington, and 
about 69 per cent of the schools conduct their 
students on local excursions of an informa- 
tional character. 


Student participation government lacks 
popularity, for in only one school does a stu- 
dent council exist, and in only four schools 
are there organized home rooms. 





NOTICE TO P. S. E. A. MEMBERS 

Walt Mason writes this type of spiel on 
topics more or less genteel, and gets away 
with it; so, wherefore should we hesitate— 
we'll try our hand, at any rate—to throw a 
rhythmic fit? The burden of our song is light; 
we merely wish with all our might that some- 
thing might be done to make all teachers see 
their way, to make our advertising pay—and 
this means everyone. Before your fine resolve 
gets cold, dig up your journals worn and old 
and read the advertising. Before you break- 
fast, dine or sup—be sure you look that con- 
tract up and see for sure no “onery pup” is 
sticking you for that new seating. Before you 
buy your school supplies just ask them if they 
advertise in P. S. J. Remember that Fraternal 
Grip! Give meaning to your membership! 
Boost for your Journal. Make it pay! And 
there will later come a day when those who 
do not advertise can’t sell “us teachers” school 
supplies. 

Goops THAT ARE Not Goop ENOUGH 
TO ADVERTISE ARE Not Goop 
ENOUGH FOR 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS 





Pennsylvanians who will help with ar- 
rangements for the Eastern Music Supervisors 
Conference, March 9-11 at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts are: M. Claude Rosenberry, State 
Director of Music, Harrisburg; Will Ear- 
hart, Pittsburgh; Richard Grant, State Col- 
lege; Laura B. Staley, Ardmore; Warren 
Acker, Allentown; William Harclerode, Har- 
risburg; David J. Lewis, Hazleton; Leon Bly, 
Carbondale; Mrs. E. S. Reider, Williamsport; 
Harold Compton, Altoona; George P. Lull, 
Bradford; Boyd Eckroat, Uniontown; M. J. 
Luvaas, Erie; Nancy Cannon, Kittanning. 


January, 1927 





GERTRUDE K. SCHMIDT 


Gertrude K. Schmidt, president of the Music 
Department of the P. S. E. A. in 1923-24, has 
been Assistant to the Director of Music at 
West Chester State Normal School for the 
past five years. During the year 1926-27 she 
has leave of absence from the normal school 
to complete work for a degree at New York 
University. 

Miss Schmidt is a graduate of the New 
Jersey State Normal School at Trenton, of the 
Institute of Musical Art at New York City 
and of the Summer Session for Music Super- 
visors at Cornell University. 


She has served as supervisor of music in 
the public schools of Woodbridge, N. J. and 
Monessen, Pa. For six years she was head 
of the voice department at the Lebanon Valley 
College Conservatory of Music, Annville. 


For the past six summers Miss Schmidt has 
been identified with Dr. Hollis Dann in his 
summer session music school—one summer as 
a member of his faculty at Cornell University, 
three summers at West Chester and two sum- 
mers at New York University. 





WHEN YOU PUNISH YOUR CHILD 


— should be graded to the age of the 
child. 
Punishment should have a clearly understood 
relation to the offense. 
Punishment should be constructive, helping 
the child to separate himself from his fault. 
Punishment should never be severe or unusual. 
Punishment should always be considered an 
emergency measure. 
—Children, The Magazine for Parents. 
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Each month this section contains official mamiention and general information which the Department desires 
to bring to the attention of school officials, teachers and others interested in the public schools of the Comnmenwenttls 




















rural districts for whom inadequate school 


education, special education and rural edu- 
cation. 
ed clearly our willingness and ability to 
meet this challenge in the New Year. 





EQUALIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


In a democracy, one crystal clear obligation of the educational system is to make 
progressive provision for effecting a greater equalization of educational opportunity. 
While a great deal has been accomplished in making practical progress toward the dis- 
charge of this obligation, much remains to be done. At the present time, the needs of 
three outstanding groups command our serious consideration. 
and boys who are employed and adults who have been unable to secure adequate school- 
ing; second, children who, because of physical or mental handicaps, are unable to secure 
their equity in education in the regular classroom; and third, those girls and boys in 


handicap. The obligation to make adequate provisions for the needs of these groups 
challenges the educational profession to develop sound, practical programs of extension 


The Convention of 1926 demonstrat- 


These are: first, girls 


facilities and distance constitute a severe 
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SURVEY SERVICE 
To School Officials: 


In supplying survey service-to school dis- 
tricts, the following policy has been made 
necessary by the great number of requests for 
such service and the number of our staff 
available for the work: 


1. The Department will undertake to make 
an educational survey of a school district 
only upon the specific request of the 
Board of School Directors, unless in- 
vestigation for particular purposes is 
made necessary by apparent violations 
of the school law. 


2. Survey service falls under two general 
headings. The first has to do with the 
administrative side of the school system 
—its business affairs, its school plant, 
and its system of child accounting. The 
second has to do with the professional 
side of the work of the schools—the 
organization and administration of the 
courses of study, and the character of 
instruction. A comprehensive survey 
would include both of these situations. 
Deputy Superintendent Denison is 
handling surveys on the side of school 
administration and Director Foberg, the 
professional side of the curriculum. 


3. The function of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction in every case is to act as 
the coordinating agency, using as far as 
possible the local personnel resources of 
the school district. In other words, the 
Department will outline the objectives 
and method, supply the forms and co- 
operate with the district in the interpre- 
tation of the results. 


4, The expenses incident to maintenance 
of members of the Staff of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction while en- 
gaged in survey worx in any school dis- 
trict of the State will be defrayed by 
the district. It is understood that travel 
expense to the school district and back 
to Harrisburg will be paid by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Neces- 
sary office space and clerical service will 
be provided by the district. 

5. The cost of printing any Report that 
may grow out of the survey will be 
borne by the school district. 


FRANCIS B. Haas 





RECENT PUBLICATION 


The publication listed below recently came 
from the press and is ready for distribution. 
Persons desiring copies of the same should 
make application through the local county or 
district superintendent. 


Educational Monographs, Volume 1, Number 
4, Science in the Secondary School. 


SCORE CARDS 
To Boards of School Directors: 


The Department of Public Instruction has 
sent you copies of the score cards and the 
scores of the one-teacher school plants in your 
district. The scoring of the buildings and 
equipment has been a cooperative enterprise 
on the part of the directors, the county super- 
intendents and the Department. Its prime 
purpose is to make available for all interested 
in rural school facilities exact information 
regarding the present conditions of the indi- 
vidual school plants and the extent to which 
they meet present day standards for a good 
rural school plant. 


It is quite possible that the best use that 
can be made of these score cards is for the 
Board to review them carefully, noticing those 
items which seem to have particularly low 
scores and probably discuss with the county 
superintendent or his assistants plans for 
re needed improvements as soon as pos- 
sible. 

FRANCIS B. Haas 





FIRE HAZARDS 
To School Officials: 


Sporadic fires, usually attended with loss of 
the school building and too often with loss of 
life, emphasize the need of every possible pre- 
caution for safeguarding children during the 
time they are in school. 


The available reports of the calamitous fire 
on Christmas Eve of 1924 at the Babb Switch 
rural school indicate three outstanding situa- 
tions that were contributing factors toward 
the disaster: (1) Open flame lights (candles) 
formed part of the decoration; (2) the school- 
house door opened inward; (8) every window 
in the one-room building was covered by a 
heavy netting, bolted to the casement. 


School boards, school directors and all school 
officials and employes having any relationship 
or. responsibility whatsoever concerning any 
school situation involving the possibility of a 
fire hazard should constantly review their 
practical responsibilities and legal obligations 
in — the school children from fire 
perils. 


I desire to call your attention specifically to 
the following points: 


1. Section 623 of the School Code of Penn- 
sylvania requires that “all doors of entrance 
into any building used for public school pur- 
poses in this Commonwealth, shall be made to 
open outward... .” Section 624 of the Code 
requires “In all school buildings hereafter 
erected or buildings leased or used for school 
purposes, all entrance and exit doors, as well 
as all doors leading to or from all regular, 
special or general rooms, shall open outward.” 

2. No assembly of any kind shall be held 
in a classroom in which the windows are 
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covered by any form of netting fastened per- 
manently so as to prevent easy exit. 


8. No open flame light (candles, etc.) shall 
be permitted as a part of any decoration. 


4. The first obligation of the person in re- 
sponsible charge of a gathering of any kind 
for any purpose in a public school is to see 
that fire hazards are reduced to a minimum. 
This must be done before entrance to the place 
of assembly is permitted. 


5. It is the duty of all officials to see that 
fire hazards do not exist in school buildings, 
and to see that the laws pertaining to fire 
prevention are enforced. A very valuable ser- 
vice may be rendered by local fire companies, 
parent-teacher associations and other organi- 
zations interested in the civic welfare in co- 
operating to remove fire hazards. 


In our modern fire-proof school buildings, 
the danger from loss of fire is remote; the 
principal danger lies not in the fire but in the 
probable panic that might follow a fire alarm. 
Instruction and fire drill practice will remove 
this danger. There is a lurking danger in the 
old type frame schools and buildings of light 
construction, which often are without proper 
means of exit and lack necessary fire protec- 
tion or fire escapes. The frequent explosions 
of chemicals and other laboratory accidents 
emphasize the need of instruction, precaution 
and eternal vigilance in high schools. 


Strict observance of the fire laws will elimi- 
nate these dangers. Summarized, sections 
4701-4704 of the School Code require: 


1. That instruction in fire drills shall be 
given and that fire drills be held at least once 
a month during the time schools are in session; 

2. That school superintendents shall see to 
it that the provisions of the Code covering 
fire hazards are faithfully carried out in the 
schools under their jurisdiction; 

38. That the State Bureau of Fire Protec- 
tion and the Department of Public Instruction 
shall prepare and distribute to the schools 
books of instruction covering the dangers of 
fire and the prevention of fire waste; 

4, That the curriculum shall include some 
regular and continuous study of the subject 
of Fire Protection throughout the school year. 

To meet the third requirement, the Fire Pre- 
vention Manual, prepared by the Bureau of 
Fire Protection, has been distributed to the 
schools of the State. It is a very complete 
document and contains the necessary instruc- 
tional material for carrying out the provisions 
of the law. 

Careful attention to the above provisions 
will make the school a safe place for children 
and an example for the home. In this way 
child life will be protected and losses by fire 
reduced to a minimum. 

FRANCIS B. HAAS 





Of all the things which man can do here 
below, by far the most momentous, wonderful, 
and worthy are the things we call books.— 
Carlyle. 
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FUTURE HIGH SCHOOL ACCREDIT- 
ING 

Hereafter each new applicant for high school 
credit from the Credentials Bureau of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction will be allowed 
eighteen counts for each year of approved high 
school work. Seventy-two counts will be al- 
lowed for the completion of four years of ap- 
proved high school work. 

Persons securing credit by examination will 
be required to earn eighteen counts as the 
equivalent of one year of high school work. 

All persons who, prior to October 10, 1926, 
had been assigned credit by the Credentials 
Bureau based on examinations or on creden- 
tials will be allowed until July 1, 1928 to 
complete their credit on the sixty counts basis. 





STATE COUNCIL MEETING 

At the regular meeting of the State Council 
of Education held December 3, 1926, the fol- 
lowing items of business were transacted: 

1. Approved the application of the State 
Normal School at Lock Haven to extend its 
curricula in Elementary Education and in 
Junior High School to four years, and to con- 
fer the degree of Bachelor of Science in Edu- 
cation on students successfully completing 
either of these curricula. 

2. Approved the application of the State 
Normal School at Kutztown to extend its cur- 
ricula in Elementary Education and in Junior 
High School to four years, and to confer the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Education on 
students successfully completing either of these 
curricula. 

8. Approved the application of the State 
Normal School at Edinboro to extend its cur- 
riculum in Public School Art to four years, and 
to confer the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education on students successfully completing 
this curriculum. 

4. Approved the Upper Bern Township, 
Berks County, consolidated school site. 





NORMAL SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
MEETING 


A stated meeting of the Board of Normal 
School Principals was held in the offices of the 
Department of Public Instruction, December 2, 
1926. Action was taken as follows on the be- 
low mentioned items: 

1. The question of allowing credit for ex- 
tension and correspondence work in the 
degree-granting courses in State normal 
schools was thoroughly discussed and then 
referred to a Curricula Revision Commit- 
tee for a further report at the next stated 
meeting in January. 

2. Two years’ residence will be required for 
graduation from any four-year curricu- 
lum. Graduation of graduates of accred- 
ited colleges, however, after the completion 
in residence of one full year’s work was 
affirmed. 


8. Admission to the 1927 Summer Sessions 
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of State normal schools for students other 
than teachers in service shall be on the 
same basis as for the regular school year, 
namely, graduation from an approved 
four-year high school. 

It was also voted in connection with the 
action on summer session entrance require- 
ments that all applicants for the initial 
issue of the Partial Elementary Certificate 
shall be admitted to the Summer Sessions 
of State Normal Schools only upon the 
written request of the local superintendent 
of schools. 

4. A committee was named to consider the 
revision of the rules of the Normal Schools 
Athletic Association. 





ATTENDANCE REPORT HONOR ROLL 
October 1926 
Teachers in the following counties and dis- 
tricts made it possible for their superintend- 
ents to forward all their October attendance 
reports to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion on time: 


Counties 
Adams Franklin Northumberland 
Berks Fulton Perry 
Blair Greene Pike 
Butler Jefferson Potter 
Cameron Lackawanna Union | 
Chester Lancaster Wyoming 
Clarion Lawrence York 
Clinton Lebanon 
Delaware Lehigh 

Districts 
Abington Franklin Northampton 
Allentown German Oil City 
Altoona Greensburg Old Forge 
Ambridge Greenville Olyphant 
Archbald Hanover Palmerton 
Ashland Harrisburg Phoenixville 
Bangor Haverford Pittston 
Beaver Falls Hazel Twp. Plymouth 
Bellevue Hazleton Pottstown 
Berwick Hollidaysburg Punxsutawney 
Bethlehem Homestead Radnor Twp. 
Blakely Huntingdon nkin 
Bloomsburg Indiana Reading 
Braddock Jeannette Redstone 
Bradford Johnsonburg Ridgway 
Bristol Juniata Rochester 
Canonsburg Kingston Rostraver 
Carbondale Kittanning Sayre 
Carlisle Lansford Scottdale 
Carnegie Latrobe Scranton 
Cecil Twp. Lebanon Shamokin 
Chambersburg Lewistown Sharon 
Charleroi Lock Haven Shenandoah 
Cheltenham Twp. Logan Twp. Steelton 
Chester Lower Merion Sunbury 
Clairton Mahanoy City Tamaqua 
Clearfield Mahanoy Twp. Tarentum 
Coal Twp. McKeesport Taylor 
Coatesville McKees Rocks Titusville 
Columbia Meadville Tyrone 
Conshohocken Middletown Uniontown 
Corry Milton Upper Darby 
Donora Minersville Vandergrift 
Dormont Monessen Washington 
DuBois Monongahela Waynesboro 
Dunbar Twp. Mount Carmel West Chester 
Dunmore Mt. Pleasant West Mahanoy 
Duquesne Mt. Pleasant Twp. West Pittston 
Easton Muhlenberg Whitehall 
E. Conemaugh Munhall Williamsport 
Ellwood City Nanticoke Wind 
Erie Nanty-Glo Woodlawn 
Farrell New Brighton York 
Fell Twp. New Castle 
Ford City New Kensington 
Forest City Norristown 


January, 1927 


In each of the following counties only one 
teacher’s October attendance report failed to 
reach the Department of Public Instruction 
on time: 


Forest Wayne 





MONTHLY DIGEST OF EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


A digest of educational bulletins, magazine 
articles and other professional publications 
available in the Library of the Department of 
Public Instruction but not for circulation out- 
side the department. 

This digest is prepared monthly for the 
Department Staff and is published in this sec- 
tion for general information. School officials, 
teachers and others interested in educational 
publications will find the digest of help in 
locating specific articles. 


Of General Interest 


Adjusting the Machine. George A. Coe. Survey, 
November 15, 1926. p. 212-14. 

After Dullness—What? An answer to “Revolt 
against dullness.’’ Survey, November 1, 1926. p. 
152-154, 181-186. 

Freeing the Creative Spirit. Hughes Mearns. Ameri- 
can Schoolmaster, October, 1926. p. 322-325. 

The Obtrusive Ego. M. E. Shipman. Education, 
September, 1926. p. 1-12. 

Parents in a Changing World. Miriam Van Waters. 
Survey, November 1, 1926. p. 136-140. 

Administration—Calculating school district debt limits. 
V. T. Saunders. American School Board Journal, 
September, 1926. p. 41-43. 

Administration—Some phases of the business admin- 
istration of school systems. N. L. Engelhardt. 
Teachers College Record, October, 1926. p. 179-194. 

Adult Education—Do adults want education? Charles 
E. Rush. Survey, November 15, 1926. p. 216-16. 

Adult Education—Our American educational problem. 
Joseph K. Hart. American Teacher, October, 1926. 
p. 3-65. 

Adult Education—School for parents. Survey, Oc- 
tober 15, 1926. p. 79. 

All-Year School—The all-year school. Warren A. 
Roe. Bulletin of the Dept. of Elementary School 
Principals. October, 1926. p. 10-22. 

Art—Aim of art teaching. A. E. Arnold. Journal of 
the N. E. A., October, 1926. p. 222. 

Art—American painting in the schools. Marguerite 
B. Williams. Journal of N. E. A., November, 
1926. p. 242-243. 

Backward Children—Problem children in the lower 
grades. Ruby Hempleman. American School- 
master, October, 1926. p. 306-315. 

Curriculum—aAre changes in the high school curricu- 
lum needed? W. Louise Nichols. School and So- 
ciety, October 16, 1926. p. 465. 

Educational Measurements—Some comparisons of 
freshman boys and girls. C. C. Crawford. Uni- 
versity of Idaho. School and Society, October, 
1926. p. 496. 

Elementary Education—Adaptation of the intensive 
plan of elementary school organization to meet 
present day aims. George I. Brinkerhoff. Journal 
of Educational Method, November, 1926. p. 109-114. 

Elementary Education—The intensive plan of ele- 
mentary school organization. George I. Brinker- 
hoff. Journal of Educational Method, October, 
1926 p. 49-52. 

Elementary Education—Kindergarten education. Jessie 
Scott Himes. Penna. School Journal, November, 
1926. p. 155-56. 

Elementary Education—Some problems of a platoon 
school principal. W. F. Kennedy, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh, School of Education Journal, September- 
October, 1926. p. 15-19, 25, 26. 

English—An experiment in vocabulary building. C. 
D. Lebeis. Journal of Educational Method, Sep- 
tember, 1926. p. 9-15. 
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English—Teaching the beauty of literature. Helen 
Louise Cohen. Journal of N. E. A., November, 
1926. p. 237-38. 

Extra-Curricular Activities—Changing attitudes to- 
ward play. Harvey C. Lehman and Paul H. Witty. 
Playground, November, 1926. p. 436-38. 


Extra-Curricular Activities—A means for the selec- 
tion of group projects. Harvey C. Lehman and 
Paul A. Witty. Journal of Educational Method, 
November, 1926. p. 120-24. 


Extra-Curricular Activities—Pupil attitude with re- 
spect to high school athletics. R. E. Iffert and 
O. A. W. Rohrbach, Univ. of Pittsburgh. School 
of Education Journal, October, 1926. p. 1-9. 

Extra-Curricular Activities—Technique for obtaining 
group projects. Harvey C_ Lehman and Paul A. 
Witty. Journal of Educational Method, October, 
1926. p. 66-72. 

Germany—Teacher Training—Present situation in 
teacher-training in Germany. Dr. H. T. Becker, 
Univ. of Hamburg. Trans. by Thomas Alexander. 
Educational Admin. and Supv., October, 1926. p. 
441-457. 

Health Education—Applying scientific knowledge to 
health education. Icie G. Macy. Nation’s Health, 
November, 1926. p. 747-8. 


Health Education—Disease data determine emphasis 
in health course. Henry Harap. Nation’s Health, 
October, 1926. p. 665. 

Health Education—Motor ability tests. A. L. Crapser. 
American Physical Education, Review, September, 
1926. p. 951-953. 

Health Education—aA practical school health program. 
Daniel J. Kelly. Journal of Educational Method, 
November, 1926. p. 103-108. 

Higher Education—A good word for the college. H. 
M. Gage. North Central Assoc. Quarterly. p. 182- 
189. 

Higher Education—Selection for higher education in a 
democracy. J. R. Angell, President of Yale. North 
Central Assoc. Quarterly. p. 174-181. 

Intelligence Tests—Accuracy in scoring group intelli- 
gence tests. Rudolf Pintner. Journal of Educ. 
Psychology, October, 1926. p. 470-475. 

Intelligence Tests—Distribution of intelligence quo- 
tients of 22,000 primary school children. Lexie 
Strachan. Journal of Educational Research, Oc- 
tober, 1926. p. 169-177. 

Junior High School—Junior high school tendencies. 
Cc. W. Schrader. Education, September, 1926. p. 
22-27. 

Music—Instrumental music in the public schools. Jour- 
nal of Education, October 11, 1926. p. 322. 

Music—Public-school music. Osbourne McConathy. 
Journal of Educ. Research. November, 1926. p. 
284-293. 

Psychology—Humanizing psychology in the study of 
behavior problem in children. Richard H. Payn- 
ter. School and Society, November 6, 1926. p. 
667-571. 

Psychology—lInfluence of sex on scholarship ratings. 
D. G. Patterson and T. A. Langlie. Educational 
Admin. and Supv., October, 1926. p. 458-468. 

Psychology—A picture-preference character test. Her- 
bert Woodrow. Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy. November, 1926. p. 519-531. 

Psychology—Relation of intelligence to trait charac- 
teristics. W. H. Hughes. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, October, 1926. p. 482-494. 

Psychology—The scoring of individual performance. 
L. L. Thurstone. Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, October, 1926. p. 446-457. 

Public Schools—Schools in the balance. H. Parsons 
Marley. Survey, October 15, 1926. p. 77-79. Greens- 
boro, N. C. situation. 

Reading—Effect of mental set or attitude on the 
reading performance of high school pupils. Carter 
V_ Good. Journal of Educational Research, Oc- 
tober, 1926. p. 178-186. 

Imaginative element in poetry. Teachers 
College Record, October, 1926. Allan. Abbott. p. 
105-116. 

Reading—Series of tests for the measurement and 
diagnosis of reading ability in grades 3 to 8. 
A. I. Gates. Teachers College Record, September, 
1926. p. 1-23. 
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Reading—Studies in appreciation by F. T. Baker. 
Teachers College Record, October, 1926. p. 117-143. 


Secondary Education—Progressive trends in secondary 
education. School and Society, November 13, 1926. 
p. 596-602. 


Secondary Education—What research has done for 
secondary education. A. E. Brown. American 
School Board Journal, October, 1926. p. 41-43. 


School Finance—Some considerations in building sal- 
ary schedules. Arthur B. Moehiman. Journal of 
Educ. Research, November, 1926. p. 256-269. 


School Buildings—The administration of school build- 
ing programs. Osman R. Hull. American School 
Board Journal, October, 1926. p. 49, 50. 


School Libraries—The school library as a medium of 
progress. I. K. Klaren. Library Journal, Novem- 
ber 15, 1926. p. 1026-27. 


School Libraries—The school library looking forward. 
Joy Elmer Morgan. School and Society, October 
30, 1926. p. 635-542. 


School Libraries—Why school libraries? Adeline B. 
Zachert. Journal of the N. E. A., November, 1926. 
p. 244, 

Social Studies—Objectives of the social studies in the 
elementary grades. Henry Harap. Journal of 
Educ. Method, October, 1926. p_ 653-60. 


Socialized Recitation—Essentials of the socialized reci- 
tation. C. L. Robbins. Education, October, 1926. 
p. 72-78. 


Socialized Recitation—Socialized recitation in general 
science. A. C. Williams. Education, October, 1926. 
p. 79-81. 


Supervision—Diagnostic analysis of classroom proced- 
ures. I. J. Brueckner. Elementary School Journal, 
September, 1926. p. 25-40. 


Supervision—Nature of aim and its bearings upon 
supervision. Orville G. Brim. Journal of Educ. 
Method, September, 1926. p. 2-8. 

Supervision—The supervising principal as_ trouble- 
fixer or educational leader. Orville G. Brim. Edu- 
cational Admin. and Supv., September, 1926. p. 
413-419. 

Teacher Tenure—Teacher tenure. Editorial. American 
Teacher, October, 1926. p. 14-15. 

Teacher Tenure—What indefinite tenure means to the 
teaching profession. Fred M. Hunter. Pennsyl- 
vania Schoo! Journal, November, 1926. p. 151-152, 


156. 
Teachers—The married teacher. Education, Septem- 
ber, 1926. p 49-51. 


Teachers—Methods of studying the equipment of 
teachers who do high-grade teaching. As 
Mead. Educational Research Bulletin. Ohio State 
Univ. October, 1926. p 311-3165. 

Teachers—The teacher’s fear. David H. Pierce. Edu- 
cational Review October, 1926. p. 170-172. 

Teacher’s Salaries—Teacher’s salaries vs. teacher sur- 
plus. Will F. Wiley. American School Board Jour- 
nal, October, 1926. p. 47-48. 

Vocational Guidance—Principles and procedure in vo- 
cational guidance. H. W. Hepner. Industrial Edu- 
cation, October, 1926. p. 105. 

Bulletins and Pamphlets Received 

Assoc. of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland. Proceedings of the 
39th annual convention, 1925-1926. 

Berkeley, Cal. Public Schools 
Industrial education. (Course of study monographs 
No. 8.) June, 1923. 

Broyles, W. A. 

Suggested program for first year graduate work 
in agricultural education. Vol. III, No. 1 in Re- 
search series of the Dept. of Rural Education of 
Penna. State College, School of Agriculture. June, 
1926. 

Children’s Bureau of Philadelphia 
A touch o’ heather and other homes (a little jour- 
ney to foster families). Pub. No. 1. 1926. 

Colorado Department of Public Instruction 
Course of study for public schools. Outline courses 
for elementary, junior high and senior high 
schools. 1926. 

Fox, F. C. 

How the world rides. U. S. Bureau of Education, 
Bulletin, 1926, No. 8. 
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Japan—Department of Education 
General survey of education in Japan. 1926. 
National Education Association—Research Bulletin 
A handbook of major educational issues. Vol. IV, 
No. 4. September, 1926. 
Paul J. H. 
Six years of home reading for boy scouts, camp 
fire and bee hive girls, their parents and others. 
Bulletin of Univ. of Utah. Vol. XI, No. 14. Oc- 
tober, 1920. 
Virginia—State Board of Education 
Vocational education in Virginia. Bul. Vol. IX, 
Supplement No. 6. September, 1926. 
Waggaman, Mary T. 
Family allowances in foreign countries. Bul. of 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 40. 1926. 
Work, Hubert 
The Dept. of the Interior, a three years’ review, 
1923-1926. 1926. 





NOTABLE NEW LIBRARY BOOKS 


The following is a list of the most notable 
new books in the Educational Library: 


Chicago Assoc. for Child Study and Parent 
Education. Intelligent parenthood. Univ. 
of Chicago. 1926. 


The proceedings of the mid-west conference 
held in March, 1926. Lectures and discussion 
represent the latest educational ideas as prac- 
tised by Patty S. Hill, Ira S. Wile, Carleton 
Washburne and others. 


Concerning Parents. New Republic. 1926. 

The result of another conference held for 
the greater enlightenment of parents. Such 
well-known authorities as Mrs. Hollingworth, 
Ernest R. Groves, William H. Kilpatrick, 
Miriam Van Waters and Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher are among those expressing their 
opinions. 


Corning, H. M. After testing—what? Scott. 
1926. - 
The practical use of test results in the Trini- 
dad, Colorado, school system. 


Douglass, H. R. Modern methods in high 
school teaching. Houghton. 1926. 
Represents “the best recent experimentation 
in the field of teaching practice.” The author 
covers the broad field with commendable thor- 
oughness. 


—— movements and methods. Heath. 

The latest ideas in education as propounded 
by English schoolmen, among them coeduca- 
tion and dual schools, the Dalton plan, euryth- 
mics, the heuristic method and various new 
ways of teaching specific subjects. 


Fenton, Norman. Self-direction and adjust- 
ment. World Book. 1926. 
The orientation of the student in his school 
environment. One of the measurement and 
adjustment series edited by Lewis M. Terman. 


Groves, E. R. and G. H. Wholesome childhood. 
Houghton. 1924. 
Contains many suggestions on how to pro- 
cure the most wholesome home atmosphere for 
the child. 


Halloch, G. T. Dramatizing child health. 
American Child Health Assoc. 1925. 


January, 1927 


Interesting both to health instructor and 
parent. The plays are entertaining and sey- 
eral chapters on the mechanics of production 
will prove useful. Attractive format. 


Mort, P. R. State support for public schools. 
Teachers College. 1926. 
Represents the most valuable research to 
date in this field. 


Reavis, W. C. Pupil adjustment in junior and 
senior high schools. Heath. 1926. 

“A treatment of the problems and methods 
of educational counseling and guidance with 
examples from actual practice.” A bibliogra- 
phy of case accounts and samples of forms 
used in recording personnel data are included. 


Rohrbach, G. A. W. Non-athletic student ac- 
tivities in the secondary school. West- 
brook. 1925. 

An important book dealing with a subject 
which has not received due consideration here- 
tofore. 


Russell, Bertrand. Education and the good life. 
Boni. 1926. 

A book which will rank “with the educa- 
tional works of Rousseau, Locke and Spencer.” 
Mr. Russell writes of the new education with 
the lucidity of the scientist and the charm of 
the artist. 





AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 


Training in the use of the tools of geography 
—specimens, pictures, verbal matter, maps, 
graphs, statistics—requires definite teaching 
situations. These skills cannot be acquired in- 
cidentally by the pupils but can be developed 
associatively in analyzing the various units of 
work studied. This plan requires that definite 
consideration in the daily work be given for 
training the pupils in the use of these tools. 

In order that this training may be acquired 
progressively and at the same time be more 
evenly distributed through the grades, empha- 
sis on specific tools is suggested for each grade, 
see Bulletin 126, Geography in the Curriculum, 
available free from the Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg. These assignments 
have been made on the basis of the concrete- 
ness of the tool. They will assist teachers in 
determining which tools they should strive to 
train the pupils to use in each grade, both in 
their oral discussion and written expression, 
and exhibit work. 

It is well to have their use come as the result 
of “a felt need” on the part of the pupils. For 
example, they should be trained to see that a 


map is the best medium for locating places—_ 


cities, production areas, relative distribution 
of population, transportation facilities, etc., 
and for showing concretely the relationships 
between typographic, climatic, soil and other 
features of natural environment and the re- 
sulting life activities. These include indus- 
tries, railroads, irrigation projects, etc. For 
this reason, the practice has developed of hav- 
ing the topographic features shown in unobtru- 
sive coloring or other symbols on all base or 





Or o's 


oe oe ee 
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outline maps. In this way, the pupils are con- 
stantly reminded of the existence of the effect 
of natural environment on the information 
which they may be filling in on the outline 
map. Shaded tones of color, frequently pale 
blue or gray, or a variety of lines (hachures) 
are printed on these maps to indicate the dif- 
ference in elevation or structure of the surface 
of the place. 


After careful experimentation and study, 
under the direction of the State Director of 
Geography, the following standards have been 
formulated. A good map, which must be pro- 
portionate and also simple, has 


1. Meaningful title, i. e..—Production of Corn 
in U. S., 1925, or Major Railroads in Penn- 
sylvania 
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. Seale, i. e.—500 miles equals 1 inch 
. Coast lines continued to the edges of the 
paper, except in the case of islands 
. Different symbols for country, state and 
county boundaries 
. Parallels of latitude (also a meridian) pre- 
ferably only indicated at the edges of the 
paper. Two parallels are frequently suf- 
ficient 
6. Key, or explanation of symbols used. This 
is sometimes called a legend 
7. Source of reference used in making the map, 
i. e.—Finch and Baker, Geography of 
World’s Agriculture, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
8. Date of information, i. e.,—Distribution of 
Population in Europe in 1920 
. Orienting symbol to indicate true direction 


ot . wb 


Je) 





Why Visual Aids? 


We have learned from psychology that our 
world of experience is developed through the 
senses and that most of our knowledge comes 
through the visual avenue. Some psychologists 
claim that 90% of all our knowledge comes 
through the eye; others have placed the per- 
centage as low as 45%. Even the latter figure 
would show the value of the visual sense in 
the acquisition of knowledge. An average of 
psychological test figures would indicate that 
approximately two-thirds of our knowledge 
comes through the gateway of the eye. 

The philosophy behind the Department’s pro- 
gram of visual instruction is that the wider 
use of visual materia!s will 

1. Effect a great economy in time 

2. Develop correct concepts from the be- 

ginning 

8. Enrich and vitalize instruction 

That the proper use of visual materials in 
classroom instruction will save considerable 
time is illustrated by the following from the 
September number of The High School 
Teacher: 

Pupil: Teacher, what is a zebra? 

Teacher: A zebra is an animal something 

like a donkey. 

Pupil: I never saw a donkey; what is it like? 

Teacher: A donkey, dear, is something like 

a horse. 

Pupil: Like old Dobbin? 

Teacher: No, no, dear, old Dobbin is a big 

horse; I mean somewhat like a Shetland 


pony. 

Pupil: A Shetland pony? What is a Shet- 

land pony? 

Teacher: Well, it is a very small horse. 

Two major criticisms to the above are, first 
—it is entirely too wordy; second—it has not 
given the pupils the correct concept. 

The teacher who appreciates the value cf, 
who has on hand and knows just when and 
how correctly and effectively to use visual 
materials, would have the picture of a zebra 
in the file case-or in the collection of visual 
aids and would direct the children to seek 

















Such an illustration as this will give the 
child the correct concept of a zebra 


out the information for themselves. A post- 
card, photograph, stereograph, reference book 
illustration, a pictorial cutting from a maga- 
zine or the newspaper rotogravure section 
would supply the information in a brief period 
of time and not only would give the correct 
concept but would make the child an active 
agent in the learning process. The above school 
room scene stresses the importance of 
1. Making use of visual materials that are 
on hand such as the stereograph, slide 
and other pictorial aids; cabinet speci- 
mens, etc. 
2. Assembling and using available, pictorial 
and objective material 
3. Utilizing to the fullest the school journey 
Those who have used visual materials at the 
proper time and in the appropriate place tes- 
tify to their enriching and vitalizing value. 
Teachers no longer argue that a valley can be 
better taught from the pages of a textbook 
than by taking children to an eminence where 
they can view a real valley and its contents. 
This contact with the direct object of knowl- 
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edge sets up the challenging situation, puts 
the principle of self-activity at work and 
stimulates in the child a desire to know and 
to master. 


The evolution of light, the evolution of trans- 
portation, the evolution of. communication, can 
be more vividly portrayed by means of the 
picture than the word—oral or written. The 
evolution of the book would require pages for 
a complete description. The six postcards of 
the John W. Alexander murals in the Congres- 
sional Library at Washington not only give 
the correct concept of the history of printing, 
but tend to develop art appreciation and the 
fact that Pennsylvania has given birth to emi- 
nent artists. 


January, 1927 


Words, words, words would prosaically de- 
scribe building stones, minerals, eté., but a 
visit to the quarry and mine or specimens of 
the marble, granite, brick, lime-stone and iron, 
lead, zinc and other ores—with pictures of the 
processes by which they are made into shelter 
materials or useful commodities—make in- 
struction concrete and contribute the vital 
element that makes it interesting and of value 
to the student. Pages would be required to 
set up the principles of an engine, or motor. 
The miniature model gives a correct represen- 
tation of the thing and enables the pupil to 
see the relationship of its various parts. 

These are but a few of the many proofs of 
the value of visual aids in classroom instruc- 
tion. 





Special Class Standards 


The State Council of Education at a regular 
meeting October 1, 1926 approved the follow- 
ing tentative standards for different types of 
special classes and special schools in accordance 
with Section 14138, paragraph 4, of the School 
Code: 


Location 


Orthogenic Classes—Buildings or classrooms 
in buildings used for orthogenic classes shall 
comply with the requirements of: Article VI of 
the School Code. 


Orthopedic Classes—Orthopedic classes shall 
be located on the first floor of the school 
building. 

Nutrition Classes—When undernourished, 
anemic, or convalescent tuberculous children 
are assembled in open window or open air 
classes or schools, they shall be located in 
rooms admitting a maximum amount of sun- 
light. A southern exposure is preferable. 

Speech Correction Classes—Since pupils re- 
quiring corrective speech training are not as- 
sembled in special classes but receive indi- 
vidual instruction, any room where such in- 
struction can be carried on without distraction 
shall be considered satisfactory. 

Sight Conservation Classes—Sight conserva- 
tion classes-shall be so situated that they will 
receive uniform natural illumination with no 
glare. A northern exposure is preferable. 

Classes for the Blind—Buildings or class- 
rooms in buildings used for classes for the 
blind shall comply with the requirements of 
Article VI of the School Code. 


Classes for the Deaf—Buildings or class- 
rooms in buildings used for classes for the 
deaf shall comply with the requirements of 
Article VI of the School Code. 


Constitution 


Orthogenic Classes—shall include restoration 
classes, disciplinary classes and classes for the 
mentally backward and mentally subnormal. 
Wherever possible, separate classes shall be 


organized for the different types. Classes for 
the mentally subnormal shali contain only the 
mentally defective who are trainable in groups 
of the size constituting these classes. 
Orthopedic Classes—shal] include children so 
handicapped physically that they require trans- 
portation to and from school or children so 
handicapped physically that they may not 


safely be permitted to remain in the regular 


grades. 


Nutrition Classes—shall include classes for 
convalescent tuberculous, anemic, undernour- 
ished and malnourished children. 


Speech Correction Classes—These are not 
classes in the strict sense of the word, since 
the pupils remain enrolled in their regular 
grades and receive special instruction in speech 
correction. 

Sight Conservation Classes—or classes for 
the partially blind, shall include children with 
eyesight so defective that they are unable 
to progress satisfactorily under usual class- 
room conditions and methods of instruction. 

Classes for the Blind—shall include children 
who are totally blind or whose vision is so 
defective that they are unable to attain aver- 
age standing, even in a sight conservation 
class, because of such visual defect. 

Classes for the Deaf—shall include the 
totally deaf and the exceedingly hard-of- 
hearing. 

_ Non-English Speaking Classes—shall include 
immigrant children who do not speak English. 

Classes for Exceptionally Gifted Children— 
shall include children of such superior men- 
tality that adequate educational opportunity 
can be furnished only in special classes organ- 
ized to meet their special needs. 


Size of Classes 


. Maximum 
Orthogenic Classes— Enrolment 
Mentally Backward ..............6. 25 
Mentally Subnormal ............... 18 
ee ee ee 20 


SD Sg sid> 6k 4 4544R hee 
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Orthopedic Classes ........ccccccccvess 25 
NEEL RIGION © IR BSCS: < 6.500 erence sucrorssoverneie xierolens 25 
Classes for Convalescent Tuberculous..... 25 
Speech Correction ..........eeeeseceees <a 
Sight Conservation Classes............. 12 
Glasses Lor the BlIMNG ..ccucec ows 60s celncies 10 
@lasses for the WGAE ccc cccks aso cee css 10 
Non-English Speaking Classes.......... 18 


Classes for Exceptionally Gifted Children. 25 


Conditions of Admission and Discharge of 
Pupils 

Orthogenic Classes—Section 1413, paragraph 
1, of the School Code provides that “the medi- 
cal inspector shall examine such child, in ac- 
cordance with rules of procedure prescribed 
by the Secretary of Health, and report whether 
such child is a fit subject for special education 
and training. In schooi districts of the first, 
second and third class, having a district super- 
intendent of schools, said report shall be made 
to the superintendent of the district. In all 
other districts, the report shall be made to 
the Secretary of Health and by him reported 
to the superintendent of schools of the county. 
Pupils may also be designated as candidates 
for special education by mental clinics ap- 
proved by the State Council of Education, or 
by a psychologist or a psychological examiner 
who has been certified by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and is employed by any 
school district.” 

Orthopedic Classes—A thorough physical 
and mental examination. 

Nutrition Classes—A thorough physical ex- 
amination. 

Speech Correction—On recommendation of 
person in charge of corrective speech training. 

Sight Conservation Classes—On recommen- 
dation of certified oculist. 

Classes for the Blind—On recommendation 
of certified oculist. 

Classes for the Deaf—On recommendation 
of medical inspector or otologist. 

Non-English Speaking Classes. 

Classes for Exceptionally Gifted Children— 
On recommendation of psychologist or psycho- 
logical examiner. 

Equipment 

Orthogenic Classes—Orthogenic classes shall 
be equipped with materials and devices for 
appropriate forms of handwork, such as carpet 
and rug weaving, basketry, woodwork, sewing, 
brush making, cooking and other manual ac- 
tivities of educational value. 

Orthopedic Classes—Orthopedic classes shall 
contain such equipment as is necessary for 
the comfort of each individual child enrolled 
in these classes. Such equipment shall include 
adjustable and specially devised classroom fur- 
niture, rolling chairs, steamer chairs or cots, 
or both. Equipment shall also include mate- 
rials and devices for manual training of edu- 
cational and therapeutic value. 

Nutrition Classes—Nutrition classes shall 
be equipped with steamer chairs or cots and 
blankets or sleeping bags for rest periods; 
also necessary equipment for special feeding 
program. 
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Speech Correction—None. 


Sight Conservation Classes—These classes 
shall be equipped with movable, adjustable top 
desks, typewriters, 24 point type textbooks, 
paper especially prepared and adapted for 
sight conservation classes. 

There shall be equipment for handwork, in- 
cluding woodword, basketry, weaving and any 
manual activity which may be adapted to this 
particular handicap. 

The window glass line shall be approxi- 
mately 42” from the flocr. There shall be 
six ceiling outlets for artificial indirect illumi- 
nation. 

Classes for the Blind—The equipment of 
these classes shall be similar to that found in 
approved resident schools for the blind for 
academic training and training in manual and 
household arts. 

Classes for the Deaf—The equipment of these 
classes shall be similar to that found in ap- 
proved resident schools for the deaf for 
academic training and training in manual and 
household arts. 

Non-English Speaking Classes 

Classes for Exceptionally Gifted Children 


Courses of Study and Methods of Instruction 

Courses of study and methods of instruction 
in the types of special classes above enumer- 
ated shall be subject to the inspection and su- 
pervision of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and approved by it. 


Teacher Certification 

Standards for certification of teachers for 
the different types of classes enumerated were 
previously approved by the State Council of 
Education. These requirements are on record 
in the Teacher Bureau of the Department. 
Legal certification for each type of special 
class is therefore required. 





HOW TO SPEAK 


1. Speak correctly—Correctness and pre- 
ciseness in the use of the mother tongue are 
the first marks of an educated man. 

2. Speak slowly—Rapid speakers do not 
hold the attention of listeners. Speaking slow- 
ly gives the opportunity for emphasis and 
allows time to think. 

3. Speak carefully—Take care of the vow- 
els and the consonants will take care of them- 
selves. Breathe deeply so that you will keep 
up the voice until the last word is spoken. 

4. Speak simply—The best words in the 
English language are the short words. We 
do not talk for ourselves—we know what we 
think—but we talk so that others may know 
what we think. 

5. Speak courageously—Reserve is force, 
timidity is weakness, and success belongs to 
the strong. If the brain is filled with a great 
enthusiasm, there is no room for fear. 

“One duty lies in old and young 
To guard with filial piety 
The glory of the English tongue.” 
—The Muskegon Educational Review 



































Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 
include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 


which they may never have the time to read. 


The 


following announcements, unless signed, do not 


purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 


determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


A Brier History oF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. By 
Emmett A. Rice. A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany. $2.00. 


This interesting book for the student in nor- 
mal schools of physical education is simply 
written and well illustrated. Part I takes up 
the types and the development of physical 
education in Europe and Asia. Part II deals 
with the history of physical education in 
America. The history of physical education, 
its movements, developments, problems, theories 
and the literature of the subject are given 
briefly yet with sufficient detail to be worth 
while. Valuable supplementary reading as- 
signments conclude each chapter. 


How To WRITE AND How TO DELIVER AN ORA- 
TION. By Frederick Houk Law. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


This is a simple, direct and extremely prac- 
tical text for composition and public speaking 
classes. The book aims to aid the student to 
successful accomplishment and so takes him 
step by step through the processes of oration 
construction and delivery. Finally the author 
presents a completely analyzed oration by a 
well known public speaker. All phases from 
the choice of subject to effective speaking and 
pronunciation are treated. 


Music APPRECIATION READERS. Books One, 
Two, Three. By Hazel Gertrude Kinscella. 
The University Publishing Company. 


These interesting little readers perform a 
unique service to elementary education for 
they correlate the use of children’s literature 
with the hearing of little classics played upon 
musical instruments and sung by the human 
voice. Such music assignments are made at 
the foot of the page to the content of which 
the music is especially applicable. The readers 
acquaint the children with the simpler musical 
instruments by description and by picture and 
pave the way for real music appreciation in 
the child’s nature. 

WINNIE-THE-PooH. By A. A. Milne. E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 


The poems in “When We Were Very Young” 
won Mr. Milne and Christopher Robin a de- 
served reputation, and now comes “Winnie- 
the-Pooh.” Winnie-the-Pooh, Christopher 
Robin’s bear, herein has such interesting ad- 


ventures. There is a map of the territory he 
and Christopher Robin adventure through. The 
delightful illustrations by E. H. Shepard 
seem to fit right into the story. Small boys 
and girls will enjoy the story Mr. Milne tells 
them about Christopher Robin and his famous 
bear almost as much as Christopher Robin did, 
—although nobody can enjoy a story quite so 
much as one who has been intimately ac- 
quainted with the hero. 


I.XTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR HIGH ScHOOLS. By Joseph Roe- 
mer and Charles Forrest Allen. D. C. 
Heath and Company. 

This text presents a survey and an analysis 
of the varied activities of the high school. 
It forms a basis for the study of these activi- 
ties. The book is really a series of outlines, each 
one covering an activity or a group of related 
activities. The text will remove the feeling 
that these activities interfere with “regular 
work” and will tend to create the new point 
of view. All types of extra-curricular activi- 
ties are discussed: home-room activities, 
athletics, dramatics, journalism, assemblies, 
clubs, scouting, ete. A comprehensive bibli- 
ography is included. 


THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY, Ad- 
vanced Edition. The John C. Winston 
Company. $2.64. 

Among the good points of this new advanced 
dictionary are the bold faced, large type used 
for the words defined; the careful wording of 
definitions so that the root of the word defined 
is not used; the distinctive hyphen used in 
separating compound words; the definition of 
recently coined words of good standing; and 
the careful and complete appendices, including 
a concise World Atlas. Color plates with in- 
teresting and complete information on the re- 
verse concerning the subjects occur frequently. 
A most convenient and complete reference 
volume. 


FINDING THE RIGHT TEACHING POSITION. By 
Harlan C. Hines. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

Herein the author tells how to go about 
securing the first position or promotion. The 
discussion is the result of much experience in 
dealing with problems of adjustment. The 
author stresses the need for the right position 
in the right school in the right community 
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are distributed to the pupils 
Samples Free 


Holden Patent Book Cover 
Company 


Miles C. Holden, Pres. Springfield, Massachusetts 
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under the right supervision and adjustment. He 
concludes by treating the necessary extra- 
professional activities and the attitude of the 
teacher toward the profession. 


I SrInc THE PIONEER. Ballads of the Making 
of the Nation. By Arthur Guiterman. 
VIII-+-128 pp. E. P. Dutton & Company, 
681 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

A lively swing and a brilliant rhythm char- 
acterize the poems of Mr. Guiterman. In this 
volume his poems are largely historical, re- 
creating episodes of our early patriots—of 
Washington, Daniel Boone, Anthony Wayne, 
Kit Carson and Crockett of the Alamo. There 
are also poems of colonial New England, of 
New Amsterdam school days, of California’s 
gold rush and of the Oregon Trail. As an 
epilogue the author gives us “A Sesquicenten- 
nial Inquiry into the State of the States.” An 
interesting book for the home library and for 
supplementary reading in history classes. 


Music STorIES FoR GIRLS AND Boys. By Don- 
zella Cross. 156 pp. Ginn and Company. 
80c. 


A reader for intermediate grades, for pupils 
of the hero-worship age, when they enjoy the 
legends, myths and traditions that have in- 
spired great composers of music. The selec- 
tions include legends, myths, fairy tales, Indian 
stories; and are represented through opera, 
ballet, symphonic poem, ballad and other music- 
forms. At the end of the book are a list of 
music selections to accompany the stories and 
a pronouncing vocabulary. 


STUDENT RELATIONSHIPS. By Walter G. Clip- 
pinger, President of Otterbein College. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. $1.50. 

This book may be used in Freshman Week, 
for Freshman Orientation, throughout the 
year, in English classes, in Freshmen groups 
or as required private reading for Freshmen. 
Each chapter concludes with topics for dis- 
cussion and references to books and magazine 
articles. The introductory chapters are en- 
titled ““‘Why Go to College” and “Getting Ad- 
justed.” The author discusses in turn Personal 
Relations, Social Relations and Higher Rela- 
tions of the Student. 


THE VALUE OF THRIFT. By Edmund Dane. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $.90. 

The author tells in simple language some 
useful and practical truths. Truths that come 
with experience but cannot be learned too early 
in life on the saving of talent, effort, time and 
money. He urges young people to get as true 
an idea as they can of the world we live in 
as a help to thriving and doing well. An in- 
teresting and helpful book. 


JOURNALISM FOR HIGH ScHooLs. By William 
N. Otto. Harcourt Brace and Company. 
This book should be most helpful for jour- 
nalism classes, faculty advisers and _ staff 
members of student publications. It contains 
a very complete treatment of style, makeup 
and content of high school publications. Chap- 
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ters are devoted to the news story, the athletics 
and sports story, the human interest and the 
feature story. Editorial writing, headline 
writing and proofreading are treated. The last 
chapters form a style book which will be valu- 
able as a reference book for the young jour- 
nalists. 


Four ESSENTIALS OF EDUCATION. By Thomas 
Jesse Jones. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Education, according to Dr. Jones, should 
prepare for life and so educational policy must 
take account of four essentials for successful 
life: health of body and mind; honest labor 
for livelihood; communion with God, family, 
friends, fellow countrymen and fellow men; 
refreshment and recreation. After an intro- 
ductory chapter he discusses each of these 
essentials in a helpful and lucid manner. 


Birps IN RHYME. By Julius King. Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. 


A delightful book of the birds of United 
States and Canada for little folks. Each pic- 
ture in color is accompanied by a few facts 
about the bird and a dashing verse about the 
bird’s habits. 


PRACTICE TEACHING. A Suggestive Guide for 
Student Teachers. Published by the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union, 1201 Six- 
teenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. Price, 
$1 per copy; in lots of 25 or more 75c. 


Practice Teaching, the manual for student 
teachers in the kindergartens, first, second and 
third grades, directs observations of teaching, 
suggests participation activities, and gives spe- 
cific help in planning lessons in all of the 
subjects of the kindergarten-primary cur- 
riculum. It is bound in such a way that it 
can be filed in the student’s notebook. 

The Teacher Training Committee of the 
International Kindergarten Union in preparing 
the manual have spent three years of study 
of methods used in directing practice teaching 
in teachers colleges, universities and private 
training schools of the United States. It is 
written for teacher training institutions and 
for kindergarten and primary teachers in the 
field. Practice Teaching is the answer to a 
felt need. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 
Allyn and Bacon, 11 East 36th Street, New 
York City: 
DANIEL Boone. By Stewart Edward White. 
$.80. 


THE BLAck Arrow. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son. Edited by Dorothy Loomis Holm. 


OpyssEY. Translated by C. A. Pease. Edited 
by Stella Stewart Center. 


D. Appleton and Company, 35 West 32nd 
Street, New York City: 
MicHTy MEN. By Eleanor Farjeon. 
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Here are the very records 
you need ... all Orthophonic 


You have accepted the power of living 
music. Accepted its beauty, its psy- 
chology, its infinite advantage over 
printed texts of strange bars and clefs 
when the child-mind is not yet ready for 
bars and clefs. Now—the very records 
you need for your day-by-day work are 
all Orthophonic. Pure of sound! 
Rhythms, Mother Goose songs, frag- 
ments of melody of the masters, livingly 
reproduced for those very small listeners 
as is Dvorak’s New World Symphony 
for world critics! 

Here is music the child can love and 
understand. Simple, tone-pure! C, A, 


Fullerton, head of Department of 
Music at State Teacher’s College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, in a daily program for your 
help, uses these Victor Orthophonic 
Records exclusively. This program is 
now an accepted guide in rural schools. 
Our book, ‘Music Appreciation with. 
the Victrola for Children,” is the stand- 
ard course for the elementary grades. 
The illustrating records are all being 
remade Orthophonically. Tear out this 
partial list of the Victor Orthophonic 
Records for your pupils—and fold it 
in your purse, to ask for these records in 
any store selling Victor products, 


Primary Songs 


Frog and Mouse (2) The Tailor 
and the Mouse (3) The Frog He 
Would a-Wooing Go. GREEN. 
Bow-W ow (2) Song of the Cricket 
(3) Good Morning (4) A True 
Story (5) My Pony. GREEN. 

No. 19830, 75c 


The Fiddle Song (2) Dancing 
Song (3) The Bee (4) The Clock 
(5) Who Has Seen the Wind. 
GREEN. 

My Old Dan (2) Honk! Honk! 
(3) Cradle Song (4) Soldier Boys 
(5) Wing Foo (6) The Zoo. 


CSESe. ‘Ma: 19081, The 


Melodies and Instrumental 
Combinations for Children 


Rock-a-Bye, Baby Violin. Sweet 
and Low (Barnby) Violin. Lullaby 
(Brahms) Viola. Adeste Fideles 
(Portugal) Bells. First Nowell 
Trombone Solo. Nazareth. 


No. 20174, 75c 


Waltz (Brahms) Two Clarinets 
and Piano. Light Cavalry Over- 


ture (von Suppé) Two Cornets 
and Piano. Serenata (Moszkow- 
ski) Violin and Piano. Taran- 
tella (Mendelssohn) Flute, Clari- 
net and Piano. Cradle Song 
(Schubert) ’Cello and _ Piano. 
Adantino (Thomas) Oboe and 
Piano. Evening Bells (Kullak) 
Celesta and Bells. Elfin Dance 
(Grieg) Flute and Piano. 
No. 20079, 75c 


Serenade (d’Ambrosio) Oboe. 
Valse Brilliante Op 34, No. 2 
(Chopin) Viola and Violin. Noc- 
turne (Chopin) Clarinet and 
Flute. Waltzing Doll (Poldini) 
Celeste Solo. Canzonetta (Men- 
delssohn) String Quartet. Waltzer 
(Hummel) Piano Duet. A Pleas- 
ant Way (Kullak) Woodwind 


Quintet. yo. 20161, 75c 


Rhythms 


Of a Tailor and a Bear (Mac- 

Dowell) (2) The Wild Horseman 

(Schumann) VICTOR ORCHESTRA. 

Spinning Song (Kullak) (2) The 

Little Hunters. vicTOR ORCHESTRA. 
No. 20153, 75c 


Run, Run, Run (Concone) (2) 
Jumping (Gurlitt) (3) Running 
Game (Gurlitt) (4) Air de 
Ballet (Jadassohn). Waitz No. 
1 (Brahms) (2) Waltz No. 2 
(Brahms) (3) Waltz No. 3 
(Brahms) VICTOR ORCHESTRA. 
No. 20162, 75c 


Beautiful things just to hear! 


Gavotte (Beethoven) KREISLER. 
Menuet (Bach) KREISLER. 
No. 1136, $1.50 


Glow Worm —TIdyll (Lincke) 
VICTOR SALON ORCHESTRA. 
No. 19758, 75c 


To a Water-Lily (MacDowell) 
To a Wild Rose (MacDowell) 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


No. 1152, $1.50 


Humoresque (Dvorak) vENETIAN 
TRIO. Berceuse from “Jocelyn” 
(Godard) VENETIAN TRIO. 

No. 20130, 75c 
Le Cynge (Saint-Saéns) cCASsALs. 
Moment Musical (Schubert) 


CASALS. yy, 1143, $1.50. 


. 


The Educational Department 


Vicror TALKING MACHINE Co. 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE 





CampeENn, New Jersey, U. S. A, 
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Beckley-Cardy Company. 
A Per Reaper. By Edith Wilhelmina Law- 


son, 
Boni and Liveright Inc., 61 West 48 St., New 
York City. 
THE COMMON SENSE or Music. By Sigmund 
Spaeth. 


The Bruce Publishing Company, 30 Church St., 
New York City: 
Jos SHEETS FOR THE PRACTICAL ELECTRICAL 
SHop. By F. E. Tustison. $.68. 


E. P. Dutton and Company, 681 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 
THE ROSE AND THE RING. By William M. 
Thackeray. 


Sm WALTER RALEIGH. Selections from his 
writings. Edited by W. Roy Macklin. 


ForM-Room Puays, Intermediate Book. 
Compiled from English Literature by 
Evelyn Smith. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass: 

Marta Y Marta. Por Palacio Valdés. $1.12. 
Ext Trovapor. Por Garcia Gutiérrez. $.76. 
ZARAGOZA. Por Benito Pérez Galdés. $1.00. 
GENERAL HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS. Book 
II. By David Eugene Smith, John Albert 
Foberg and William David Reeve. $1.60. 


Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City: 
GUIDE TO canemene: AND GENERAL PSyY- 
CHOLOGY. By John P. Wynne. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., Bos- 
ton, Mass: 
WHAT ARITHMETIC SHALL WE TEACH? By 
Guy Mitchell Wilson. $1.20. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia: 

A GIRL’s PROBLEMS IN HoME EcoNomIcs. By 

Mabel B. Twilling and Florence Williams. 


Little Brown and Company, Boston, Mass: 


——— PRIMER. By Clarence W. Gleason. 
2b. 


Charles E. Merrill Company, 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York City: 
HISTOIRE DE FRANCE Cours ELEMENTAIRE. 
— and Jalliffier. Edited by Jacob Green- 
erg. 


The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 
THE CALL OF THE WILD and Other Stories. 
By Jack London. 
On LIBERTY AND OTHER Essays. By John 
Stuart Mill. 
INTRODUCTION TO RHETORIC. By Helen J. 
Robins and Agnes F. Perkins. 
LEGENDS OF GODS AND HEROES. By T. S 
Morton. 
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Pennsylvania Bureau of Publications, Depart- 
ment of Property and Supplies, Harris- 
burg, Pa: 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE MANUAL, 1925-26. For- 
merly Smull’s Legislative Handbook. 


Row, Peterson and Company, New York City: 


EVERYDAY ENGLISH. By Caroline L. Laird, 
Hallie D. Walker and Anna M. Locke. 


W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia, Pa: 
SocraAL WorK A FAMILY BUILDER. By Har- 
riet Townsend. $2.25. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 
TRAINING IN CITIZENSHIP. By Roy Winthrop 
Hatch. 
HISTORY AND THE OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES IN 
THE JUNIOR HIGH ScHvOoL. By Daniel C. 
Knowlton. 


George Sully and Company, 114 East 25th 
Street, New York City: 


Tap LINCOLN. A True Story. By Wayne 
Whipple. 





PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


The following publications may be secured 
on request from the United Typothetae of 
America, 600 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago: 

A SURVEY OF PRINTING INSTRUCTION. This is 
a study, based on a questionnaire return of more 
than 230 schools, representing thirteen different 
types of schools. Among the topics discussed 
in this pamphlet are (1) summary of findings, 
(2) growth of printing education, (3) printing 
text material, and (4) objectives in printing 
instruction. Considerable information of each 
of the schools included in the survey is given 
in tabular form. The pamphlet contains 47 
pages. 


DIRECTORY OF PRINTING TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOLS OF PRINTING. A comprehensive list of 
printing teachers and schools. There are 1,019 
teachers listed and 1,015 schools of printing. 
The latter are classified by states. In order 
to reach the people concerned, the information 
is given in the November Printing Instructor, 
which is known as the Directory Number. 


CHICAGO PRACTICE TESTS For MAsTERY (in 
the Mechanics of English). By Sophia 
C. Camenisch. 41 sheets. One cent each. 
The English Journal, 506 West 69th 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 1926. A Test- 
Teach-Test-Drill-Test procedure is organ- 
ized for grades 7-9 and 41 diagnostic, 
practice and checkup tests are provided. 


REPORT OF THE DEAN. Teachers College Bulle- 
tin, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 525 West 120th Street, New York 
City. 


YOUTH AND THE BEAUTIFUL. School Betterment 
Studies. Vol. I, No. 1. Henry C. Frick 
Educational Commission, Union Trust 
Building, Pittsburgh. 
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An Introduction to Biology 


ALFRED C. KINSEY 





A warm affection for growing youth and 
an intimate experience in its ways have 
made this text as human and fascinating 
as it is scientifically correct. Its bearing 
on human problems and its emphasis on 
the vital and usable rather than the the- 
oretical develop from fact and detail the 
great general! principles applicable to life. 
The organization is biological, unifying 
life science. 

There are 430 superlative illustrations. 
Author and publisher have spared neither 
expense nor effort to assemble these, and 
the resulting wealth of visual material 
exceeds every former standard. 

There is a place for this fine text in 
your course. 


Full information on request 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


227 S. 6th St. 2244 Calumet St. 
Philadelphia Chicago 














1927 Summer Vacation 


TOURS AND CRUISES 


Distinctive Travel Service—35th year 








It is not too early to make your plans for 
the summer vacation period. To book now is 
an assurance of good accommodations. We 
will mail you on request our booklet “TRAVEL 
TOURS” outlining a delightful programme of 
tours with escort to 
EUROPE — NORWAY, SWEDEN AND 

NORTH CAPE—ALASKA—CALIFORNIA 

—and our NATIONAL PARKS 





INDEPENDENT TOURS—ANYWHERE— 
ANY TIME 


Itineraries arranged to suit individual 
requirements 





Student Tours at Attractively Low Rates: 
Steamship Tickets—All Lines 
Tariff Rates 
Ask us to mail you our special folder show- 
ing all the summer sailings to and from Europe. 
Mediterranean Cruises—$600 and up 





Short inclusive tours and cruises: Saguenay, 
Nova Scotia, Great Lakes, West Indies, Havana, 
Bermuda, Porto Rico, Panama and Hawaii. 





GILLESPIE—KINPORTS & BEARD 
210 South 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office, 8 West 40th St. 
































CLARK 482 BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY— 43rd Year 


Registration Covers all Seven Offices Permanently 


NEW YORK 


PDE etasy-Welttiteitetd 


BALTIMORE 
211 North Calvert Street 


\ 


PITTSBURGH 
Jenkins Arcade 


KANSAS CITY 
N. Y. Life Bldg. 


CHICAGO —Lyon & Healy Building —Jackson and Wabash 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Globe Building 
NS) 32 @) -@. 00) A 0) SO 
Chamber Commerce Bidg. 























CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


If you want helpful and reliable assis- 
Teachers tance enroll with us. Free enrollment 
and no charge unless position is secured. 


School Authorities 1f,you, want, zood 


gent service get in touch with us. No charge. 














The National Teachers Agency 


INCORPORATED 
Serves Pennsylvania Schools and Teachers 


20 experienced placement workers on duty 
12 months of the year in two important 


centers. 
PHILADELPHIA and PITTSBURGH 
324-6-7-8 Perry Bldg. 1201 House Bldg. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. Emily A. Lane, Mgr. 
Lillian Campbell, Asst. Philena Syling, Asst. 
Teachers and positions available every day 
of the year. Free enrollment. Free service to 
employers. Service personal and confidential. 
OTHER OFFICES :—Northampton, Mass., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Indianapolis, Ind., Memphis, Tenn. 




















BE BRIEF 
Be brief! Be brief! Oh evermore be brief! 


For tempus always fugits and our lives are 


very short; 


And before you waste your postage and cause 


the printer grief 


Be sure you have a message that is worthy 


of report. —Cora French Boulton 














TEACHERS WANTED 
for positions in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland and Delaware. Enroll now and 
settle your future. 

Modern Teachers Bureau 
1002 Market Street PHILADELPHIA 
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PICTURES IN HOME AND ScHOOL. National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C. 


TWENTY-ONE ADVENTUROUS NIGHTS in the 
Realm of Music. The New York Edison 
gual 130 East 15th Street, New York 

ity. 


ENJOYING THE ARTS. A group of Essays on 
Appreciation. Published by The Scholastic 
Publishing Company, Wabash Building, 
Pittsburgh. $.25. 


FROM SCHOOL TO WorK. Illustrated Folder No. 
6, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


INDUSTRIAL HOME WoRK AND CHILD LABOR. 
Prepared by Bureau of Women and Chil- 
dren, State Department of Labor and In- 
dustry, Harrisburg, Pa. 


A HANDBOOK OF MAJOR EDUCATIONAL ISSUES. 
Vol. IV, No. 4. National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 


BULLETIN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS of the N. E. A. Vol. IV, No. 
- | es Sixteenth Street, Washington, 


THE ALL YEAR SCHOOLS OF NEWARK, N. J. 
Report submitted by Wilson Farrand and 
ot ie one Board cf Education, New- 
ark, N. J. 


THE Metric ADVANCE. By Aubrey Drury, 
Director, All-America Standards Council, 
681 Market Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, $.10. 


PALMER METHOD HANDWRITING. For Grades 
Three and Four. A. N. Palmer Co., 55 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Group STUDY FOR PARENTS. Pamphlet by Eva 
B. Hansl, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. $.10. 


SUNLIGHT FOR BaBies. Folder No. 5, Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


HEALTH-CHARACTER FUNDAMENTALS. Annual 
report of the Superintendent of the Cleve- 
land Public Schools, 1925-26. Division of 
Publications, Board of Education, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. $1.25. 


WHERE TO TuRN. A Brief Outline of Social 
Resources, Welfare Publication No. 1. 
Welfare Information Bureau, Public 
7 Association of Pennsylvania, 
.25. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ON PUBLIC SCHOOL TIME. 
By Floyd S. Gove. Harvard Bulletins in 
Education. Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. $1.00. 
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WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL FOR THE 
BLIND, Pittsburgh, Pa. 39th Annual 
Report. 


AN OUTLINE FOR DICTIONARY STUDY based on 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. G. and 
C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass. 





WORDSWORTH A LA MODE 
I met a little city girl 
And she was gaily clad, 
Yet there was something in her look 
That made my old heart sad. 


“Sisters and brother, little maid, 
How many may you be?” 

“Why, I’m the only child,” she said, 
And wondering looked at me. 


“And how is that? I pray you tell.” 
She answered: “Can’t you see, 
That Mother has no time for more? 

Her job is studying me! 


“Kirkpatrick, Dewey, Thorndike, 
Montessori, William James— 

She’s made exhaustive studies 
Of their theories and aims. 


“The troublous adolescent years— 
She fears them not at all; 

She’s solved their every mystery 
With the help of Stanley Hall! 


“Since she has studied Jung and Freud, 
Her aim has been to find 

The psycho-analytic depths 
Of my sub-conscious mind! 


“Biologists, psychologists, 
Professors of all factions, 

Each has contributed his share 
To shaping my reactions! 


“They’ve measured my intelligence 
With scientific care, 

Tho’ of what use it is to me 
I’m not at all aware!” 


“Alas, poor little maid!” said I, | 
“?T would put me in a passion 
To be so vivisected in 
Such laboratory fashion.” 


“Oh, see you not,” the child replied, 
“That I’ve found my vocation 
In serving as the instrument 
Of Mother’s education?” 
—Jane H. Posner. 





A thrill passes through all men at the re- 
ception of new truth, or at the performance 
of a great action, which comes out of the 
heart of nature.—Emerson. 
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ENGLE’S “Standard” Display Alphabet 


CPS: SOR 


Aa BoeeCe D 


This Alphabet follows strictly the STANDARD Alphabet designed and recommended 
by the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of PENMANSHIP SUPERVISORS. Capital 
letters are 3” in Vertical Height, Easily Visible across School Room, an ornament to 
any room. Takes about 16 feet of wall space. It should be displayed in every Primary 
and Ungraded Room using Standard Writing or where no particular System is in use. 
Thousands already sold. 





PRICE, Postpaid, Combination Script & Roman with figures .......... $1.50 
PRICE, Postpaid, Script Only, with figures complete .................. 1.00 
PRICE, Postpaid, Roman letters Only with figures .................... By be 
PRICE, Postpaid, Special PETERSON EDITION, Script Only ........ 1.00 


Remit with Order and save costly Bookkeeping, Money Order, Express 
Order or Bank Draft. 


J. a ENGLE “The Map Man” Room 6, Beaver Trust BEAVER, PENNA. 


me 





























PUBLIC ANNOUNCEMENT Afte peece, on 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION of Fatigue 
FOR ALL SCHOOLS 


We have established 








FILM TWO COURSES 
LESSON Civics 
LIBRARIES Nature Study Nothing so wonder- 
with - e 
COMPLETE TEACHERS’ MANUALS ful for tired, jaded 
AND METHODS OF USE nerves asHorsford’s 






for each lesson in fifteen centers throughout Acid Phosphate. 
the United States, for the service of schools J f li 
equipped with motion picture apparatus. usta teaspoon ulin 









a glass of water 
makes a delicious, 





In addition we are establishing a complete 












service of ( 

FILM LESSONS Se ee —_ 

OPERATOR ‘ee vital. life. 
PROJECTORS Nature Study Supplies vital, 


Current History giving phosphates to the 


body. Sharpens the appe- 
tite, aids digestion and 
tones up the entire system. 


At all druggists 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID 
PHOSPHATE 


with 
COMPLETE TEACHERS’ MANUALS 
AND METHODS OF USE 
for each lesson for unequipped schools on 
regular schedule in many centers throughout 
the United States. 
Q5026 





All Film Lessons are pedagogically correct 
and fit into the school curriculum at a price 
that any school can afford. 

All Film Lesson material is on non-inflam- 
mable stock. 

For further particulars address 


NEIGHBORHOOD MOTION PICTURE 
SERVICE, INC. 
131 West 42nd Street New York City 
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GEORGE DANIEL OLDs, president of Amherst 
College since 1924 and associated with the 
college as dean since 1909, resigned in Novem- 
ber at the age of seventy-three. 


HENRY SuzzALLo, formerly president of the 
University of Washington, has been elected 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. Dr. Suzzallo has been a trustee of 
the Foundation since 1919. 


DEAN Davin THOMPSON of the College of 
Liberal Arts of the University of Washington 
has been elected president of that University 
succeeding Dr. Suzzallo. 


JULIUS ROSENWALD, philanthropist, estab- 
lished in 1914 a cooperative fund for helping 
southern negroes to education. To recent date 
3,400 school buildings have been erected. Con- 
tributions have been as follows: 


Public School Authorities ....$8,402,580 
White CUMZONS 6 ect we cece we $ 694,142 
Negro citizens ............+. $3,110,410 
Rosenwald fund ............-. $2,621,814 


C. VALENTINE Kirpy, state director of art, 
is a member of the American Committee of 
the Sixth International Congress for Art Edu- 
cation to be held in Prague, Czechoslovakia in 
1928. Other members of the United States 
executive committee are Royal Bailey Farnum, 
chairman, Boston, and George J. Cox, head of 
the fine arts department at Columbia Univer- 
sity. The Federated Council on Art Education 
has been made an advisory council. 


ARTHUR W. FERGUSON, Supervising Principal 
of the Swarthmore Public Schools, is offering 
a course on School Problems to the teachers 
of his district in lieu of stated faculty meet- 
ings. The discussion is based on actual class- 
room situations. The course has stimulated 
quite a little experimental work on the part 
of the teachers. Because of Doctor Ferguson’s 
connection with the Department of Education 
at Swarthmore College those taking the course 
are receiving college credit at that institution. 


Ray LYMAN WILBUR, president of Stanford 
University, has announced that it is planned 
to eliminate the first and second years of col- 
lege work at Stanford and eventually become 
a graduate university. If the plan is put into 
effect college entrance requirements at Stan- 
ford will include the first two undergraduate 
years. 





a 





SAMUEL FAUSOLD, superintendent of the Am- 
bridge Public Schools, received a life member- 
ship in the National Education Association, 
the gift of the teachers and principals of the 
Ambridge schools, at a dinner last spring 
which the Ambridge Rotary Club gave in honor 
of the teachers of the city schools. 


H. E. WINNER, principal of the South Hills 
High School, Pittsburgh, last June completed 
thirty years service in the schools of Pennsyl- 
vania. In recognition of this worthy service 
the faculty of the South Hills High School 
presented him with a life membership in the 
National Education Association at a dinner in 
his honor on June 18. A further occasion 
for this dinner was the fact that Grove City 
College had conferred upon Principal Winner 
the degree LL.D. 


BOWMAN F. ASHE, formerly dean of men at 
the University of Pittsburgh, has been elected 
president of the newly established University 
of Miami at Miami, Florida. 


Harry E. VANNATTA, formerly of Sewickly 
and supervising principal of Edgeworth Public 
Schools, is now a member of the faculty of 
Teachers College, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 


ELMER KENYON, a member of the faculty of 
Schenley High School and president of the 
Pittsburgh Drama League, is National Chair- 
man of National Drama Week to be observed 
February 13-19, 1927. 


CLARENCE H. MCCONNELL of Montoursville 
is the new supervisor of vocational education 
for Lycoming County, succeeding James J. 
Champion. 


PHILIP M. MOLL, Instructor in Romance Lan- 
guage at Columbia University and author of 
“Intermediate French Grammar,” will give over 
the radio Station WEAF a course in French, in 
connection with the Home Study Division of 
the Extension Department of Columbia Uni- 
versity. It will be broadcast each Tuesday 
evening from 7:10 to 7:30 for approximately 
40 weeks. The course will be based on Inter- 
mediate French Grammar. Tune in. 


THE new auditorium at the University of 
Pennsylvania which will seat 2,500 will be 
an octagonal Gothic structure topped by a 
square central tower from which will rise a 
slender spire. 
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We are Interested, Particularly 
in 2 types of women and are seeking 200. of them 


This is a new appeal to women-teachers, or women who have been 
teachers. An advertisement written directly to ask if 200 of you 
believe you can measure to unusual requirements. Not that we 
seek genius. Not that we present a set of rigid specifications that 
must be met to a detail. No. But rather, that in offering a good 
number of most liberal and worth-while opportunities you may 
first consider your own ambitions, your own earnest purpose, 
your own ability before you communicate with us. And our pur- 
pose is a most advantageous one for you and your future; the 
success we promise those who qualify must come from a combi na- 
tion of serious effort onyour partand liberalcooperation on ourpart. 


These are the women 


If our 200 women can find something really congenial, that will 
enable them to see new places, new faces, do somethi: « really 
worth-while, and at the same time earn more money from th» 
start than they have been earning—then they will want to wor: 
thissummer. And if you are one of the types we are seeking, then 
your vacation problem is solved beautifully—and a greater future 
awaits you. 

In the first group, we seek the teacher with executive ability, who 
has made a success in the school room, but who wants :. wider 
opportunity in the business world. Most of the high salaried 
executives of the great, nation-wide Compton organization came 
from this type of teachers. Many tested themselves and Compton 
work during a summer vacation. . . exactly what we propose to 
you. Summer success—with earnings that exceed your present 
income—will open the way for you to a permanent, executive 
position. For our type one teachers, we believe we offer just the 
right opportunity,in a fine organization, with splendid associates 
and associations. 

We seek, in our second group, earnest, sincere, energetic teachers 
who love their school work and wish to continue it, but who want 
to get away this summer, visit new places, meet different people 
and continue to earn as much or more than they earn in the 
schoolroom. To them we offer the same training and money- 
making opportunity as we offer the first group, with permanent 
summer positions. 

Consider this Compton Vacation Plan. Find out all about it and 
its opportunities. Applicants must be between 25 and 40 years 
of age with teaching experience and normal school or college train- 
ing. Send the coupon today. Know the details of our Vacation 
Plan... then decide. Fill in and mail the coupon now. 












Mrs.L.R.Piperjoined 
Compton’s in order to 
spend her summer trav- 
eling, and at the same 
time earning money. 
Her work was so suc- 
cessful that she re- 
mained permanently with Compton and today is one of our 
leading executives and is in charge of the Minneapolis office. 

She draws a salary commensurate with the importance of her 
work. At the left is a photograph of Mrs. Piper’s office. 


pRewamensEND THE COUPON=s= == tome sone 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Dept. 61, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago | 














Gentlemen 

j Please send me free, and absolutely without obligation 
- my part, your Summer Vacation and Money-earning | 
?lan. 





WR es nA a cava socdaps ddaasaaceatint ance aa aoa TG ai siccnnt 
Address.. i 
College or Normal.. Y ars of training.................. | 
I E cites Cee B00 6 ois ns eciccctrcnce My poeltiogs te ....<..<.c.<<ci+..-<. 
Dhhave hae. ..3.i250225 years of teaching experience. My school I 


| closes Win dash asia edges celuicdioaa Tama adde sad daeaiammet asst eaters 
€ 3 taneeatel in Permanent position ( ) Interested in 
gj Summer Vac ation Plan. 
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THE BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, Inc. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia : 
1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 


Superintendents who list calls with full details of their requirements are pleased 
Only candidates answering the requirements are notified ; the num- 
ber is always limited, definitely if requested; full information is supplied and 
interviews arranged; nearly always the superintendent is helped. List calls with 
us as they occur; we work only on direct requests. 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 


at results. 




















eernaaa The Teachers 
Shea. 
WCATUITIK 
| yearBook 


Year Book 


Our Catalog of 
Aids, Devices and Supplies 


Mailed free-of-charge to the 
School Teachers of America. 
All requests receive prompt 
and careful attention. 


MARCH BROTHERS 
Publishers 
208, 210, 212 Wright Ave. 
LEBANON, OHIO 


MARC H BROTHERS 






































The most complete work on the subject, covering 
the widest range, in theory, suggestion and practice. 


A Handbook of 


2 s we s 
Extra-Curricular Activities 
in the High School 
By HAROLD D. MEYER 
Special Rates on Quantities 
“‘By far the best of its kind ”’ 
CLARENCE H. CARBACK, 
Prin. Roosevelt High School, Phila. 
**Packed full of most practical information 
and suggestions.”’ 
FRANK E. SPAULDING, Yale University. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, Publishers 
7 West 45th Street New York 


Price $4.00 
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THE Philadelphia Commercial Museum, un- 
der the direction of its Curator, Charles 
R. Toothaker, is doing some interesting educa- 
tional work. The varied activities center 
around the group of exhibits depicting the 
commercial and industrial products of all parts 
of the world. Several thousand of these ex- 
hibits, in cabinet form, have been equipped 
and furnished to public schools in all parts 
of Pennsylvania, the costs being paid for out 
of state appropriations. The museum also gives 
a series of daily lectures, illustrated by colored 
slides and moving pictures, on subjects in 
harmony with the regular work of the public 
schools. These lectures were attended by 
38,000 children in a recent half-year. Any 
public school in the State can secure from the 
Commercial Museum “travel lectures” in type- 
written form, supplemented by colored lantern 
slides and by a stereopticon and screen if 
necessary. 


HUNTINGDON Valley, Montgomery County, 
dedicated its new Lower Moreland High School 
on November 27. The building is modern in 
every respect—well lighted classrooms, well 
equipped laboratories, an auditorium and a 
gymnasium. The site covers eleven acres. The 
entire cost was $96,500. 


NorTH Woodbury Twp., has the distinction 
of being the first district in Blair County to 
have complete consolidation. Its new consoli- 
dated school was dedicated on November 24. 


PLANT Pathlogists and teachers of Agricul- 
ture will be interested in a new set of lantern 
slides, series 199, on the Chestnut Blight. This 
consists of forty slides which are available 
for loan from the Extension Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. The only charge is the cost 
of transportation both ways. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA for chil- 
dren was awarded on November 23, 1926 first 
prize and the Medal of Honor, the highest 
award given to any reference work for chil- 
dren by the International Jury of Awards at 
the Sesquicentennial, Philadelphia. 


_THE World Book, published by W. F. Quar- 
rie and Company, was exhibited at the Sesqui- 
centennial, Philadelphia at the request of the 
American Library Association as a feature of 
their “ideal library” display. 


THE new high school at Taylor was dedi- 
cated on November 11. The seventh and 
eighth grades and continuation school occupy 
the first floor, the high school occupies the 
second floor. W. S. Robinson is the superin- 
tendent of schools. 


THE cornerstone of the Stevens Public 
School, Carlisle was laid with appropriate 
ceremony on November 19. Reed B. Teitrick 
made the address. John C. Wagner, treasurer 
of the P. S. E. A., is superintendent of the 
Carlisle schools. 


January, 1927 


BELLEVUE HIGH ScHOOL has a chapter of 
the National Honor Society, secondary school 
society for recognition of scholarship, char- 
acter and leadership. Bellevue High School 
chapter was installed in April, 1926. 


PupiILs of the Sunbury Elementary Schools 
presented a historic pageant “Land of Hope 
and Glory” on November 18 and 19 in cele- 
bration of one hundred and fifty years of 
independence. 


THE December issue of The Journal of the 
National Education Association states that 
California and Pennsylvania each had five 
new life members in the N. E. A. during No- 
vember. In all there are 256 new life mem- 
bers since September 1. The goal for each 
state is two life members for each member of 
Congress. New Pennsylvania life members in 
the N. E. A. during November are: Ada H. 
Behr, J. Linwood Eisenberg, Herman Sackett, 
A. H. Showalter and Virgil C. Zener. 


OxFORD UNIVERSITY debaters were defeated 
by the Bucknell University debating team on 
December 14 at Lewisburg. The subject argued 
was, “Resolved, That the Eighteenth (Prohi- 
bition) Amendment Should Be Abolished.” The 
Oxford team took the affirmative. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE received a 
medal of honor for its excellent exhibit in 
the Palace of Education at the Sesquicenten- 
nial Exposition. 


THE State Council of Education has given 
permission to the Board of Trustees of the 
Shippensburg State Normal School to pur- 
chase the farm adjoining the Normal School. 
This tract contains a little more than thirty- 
four acres. The land will enable the school 
authorities to develop further the out-door 
educational and recreational activities of stu- 
dents and faculty. 


AT the dedication of the William Penn High 
School, Harrisburg, November 18, Samuel C. 
Schmucker of West Chester gave the address. 
On the following evening at the dedication of 
Harrisburg’s new John Harris High School, 
Harry C. Spillman of New York City made 
the address. 


In Kane school banking is conducted in each 
of the six schools. Last year 1,028 pupils 
carried school bank accounts, the deposits for 
the year 1925-26 totaling $2,427.50. Seventy- 
four per cent of all pupils enrolled in the 
schools carried bank accounts. 


THE West Pittston Senior High School Or- 
chestra and the Boys and Girls Glee Clubs on 
December 2 broadcasted from the radio’ sta- 
tion WBRG at the Pittston Gazette Office. 
On December 3 R. J. W. Templin, superinten- 
dent of the West Pittston Schools, gave a radio 
talk on “The Community and Its Schools.” 
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Announcing 
Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting 


—By— 
ALBERT G. BELDING, B. S. RUSSELL T. GREENE, A. M. 


Supervisor of Commercial Subjects in High and Chairman of the Department of Accounting and Law, 
Continuation Schools, New York City High School of Commerce, New York City 


Supplies the need of teachers for a book that 


1. Has standardized terminology. 9. Uses definitions and rules only to in- 
2. Treats the whole subject scientifically. pr! si concepts and prescribe pro- 
: . . y cedure. 
a sa Sar ey ——— effort by show- 10. Fully explains by means of exposi- 
Te or — . tion and illustration technical terms, 
4. Conforms in every particular to good forms, and procedure. 
accounting practice. 11. Eliminates non-essentials, shortens 
5. Provides ample drill exercises and the time, and lessens the effort of 
problems, both oral and written. pupils necessary to master the sub- 
6. Brings the subject within the grasp ject. 
of eighth and ninth year pupils. 12. Justifies bookkeeping as a study of 
7. Does not carry repetition of clerical business organization, management, 
routine to the point of monotony. and procedure, and as a_ secure 
8. Teaches the pupil to read as well as foundation upon which to build a 
to write bookkeeping records and working knowledge of accounting 
reports. practice. 


Write for information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 
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in fine, medium and coarse points—no stubs 
The most enthusiastic commendations of PALMER METHOD PENS come from those | 
who have written with them for many years) PALMER METHOD PENS are carefully 
made by experts from the finest Jessup Process Steel. Every Palmer Method Pen 
is inspected, and every—even slightly—imperfect pen is discarded. Thus, only perfect 
pens are packed in the attractive red, white and blue Palmer Method Pen boxes. One 
gross box of any number, postpaid for $1.00. One dozen assorted pens to any address, 
postpaid for ten cents. Test them and you will use them always. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 

















55 Fifth Avenue 2128 Calumet Avenue Palmer Building a Pittock Building 
New York City Chicago, Tl. Cedar Rapids, Iowa Portland, Oregon 
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Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— wo" 


We want school teachers to Keep nose and head clear with 
/ know and value Kondon’s and Kondon’s. It prevents infec- 











to advise this healthy habit to i 
their boys andgirls. 3100 teack- tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 
ersaccepted thisoffer last season important as cleaning the teeth. 











Send the names of 20 or more Clip this ad. Mail it at once 
parents of your pupils. We will with the 20 or more names and 
send you, not asample, buta reg- addressesto Kondon Mfg.Co, 
ular size 30c tube of Kondon’s. Minneapolis, Minn. 























Take these four steps for pupils’ health 





SOLD BY 
ALL DEALERS 
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THE August 1926 issue of the School Board 
Journal contains an article entitled “When 
School Finances Failed” which tells how Point 
Marion, Pa., faced with the need of a new 
school building and with a financial status 
which forbade a bond issue, formed the Point 
Marion School Association. This Association 
raised $188,500 in first mortgage six per cent 
bonds through private subscriptions, built a 
splendid new high and grade school building 
accommodating 600 pupils, rented it to the 
school board at an amount sufficient to provide 
interest on the bonds and a sinking fund for 
retiring the entire debt at the expiration of 
the bonds. At the end of the rental contract 
the building becomes the property of the school 
board. J. Earl Roberts is supervising prin- 
cipal of the Point Marion Schools. 


THE Spectrum, published by the Chester 
High School, Chester, supports a scholarship 
at the University of Pennsylvania paying $200 
a year. 


HOLLIDAYSBURG school district, by a vote of 
1,016 to 289, passed a $100,000 bond issue for 
a new elementary school building, an addition 
to the high school building and improving the 
school grounds. Bond issue propaganda which 
was largely instrumental in the successful 
campaign consisted of mimeographed articles 
arranged in a series and sent home with 
the pupils at various times. These articles 
were short, forceful, and attractively presented. 
Calvin V. Erdly is superintendent of the Holli- 
daysburg schools. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, Lewisburg will con- 
duct a Training School for Athletic Directors 
during its 1927 summer session. Knute 
Rockne, famous football coach of Notre Dame, 
and Dr. N. E. Meanwell, basketball coach of 
the University of Wisconsin, will have per- 
sonal supervision of the work. 


THE National Teachers Agency, Inc., 324-28 
Perry Building, Philadelphia was awarded on 
November 27 a gold medal for its Placement 
Service by the Jury of Award at the Sesqui- 
eentennial. 





ALERT TEACHERS OBSERVE 


Uhe Alert Teacher will observe with interest 
in our columns 


Arkansas’ “Fountain of Youth” 
Page 324 
* * * 
& Franklin rebuked his daughter 
Page 339, Col. 1 
* * * 
Young braves 
Page 340, Col. 1 
* * * 
Heroes every day in the year 
Page 343, Col. 1 
* * 


* 


Striped ponies 
Page 353 


January, 1927 


NECROLOGY .. 


Dr. Robert G. Ferguson, president of West- 
minster College, New Wilmington, from 
1884 to 1906, died at Pittsburgh on November 
9, at the age of eighty-five. 


Charles V. Smith, principal of the Mahanoy 
Township High School for the last nine years, 
died November 27, 1926 of pernicious anemia 
from which he had suffered for two years. 





CALENDAR 


Jantary 17-23, 1927—National Thrift Week 
29-31—Child Labor Day, Auspices Nation- 
al Child Labor Committee, 215 Fourth 

Ave., New York 


February 8—Association of School Board Sec- 
retaries, Harrisburg 
9, 10—State School Directors Association, 
Harrisburg 
13-19—National Drama Week 
13-20—Fifth Pan-American Child Con- 
gress, Havana, Cuba 
24-26—National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Dallas, Texas 
27-March 3—Fifty-seventh annual meet- 
ing of the Department of Superinten- 
dence of the N. E. A., Dallas, Texas 
March 11, 12—Northeastern Convention Dis- 
trict, P. S. E. A., Bloomsburg 
12—Central Arts Association, York 
18, 19—Southern Convention District, P. 


S. E. A., York 
19—Northwestern Arts Association, Titus- 
ville 


23—Western Convention District, P. S. E. 
A., Pittsburgh 
26—Lehigh Valley Arts Association, 
Easton 
March—Eastern Convention District, Reading 
30-April 2—Schoolmen’s Week Sessions 
and Southeastern Convention District, 
P. S. E. A., University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia 
April 11-16—Pan-Pacific Conference on Edu- 
cation, Rehabilitation, Reclamation 
and Recreation, Honolulu, Hawaii 
April—Eastern Arts Convention, Philadelphia 
May 1-7—National Music Week 
July 3-8—N. E. A. Convention, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 
August 7-12—World Federation of Education 
Associations, Toronto, Canada 
May, 1927—National Congress of Parent- 
Teachers Association, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia 





A bright New Year, a sunny track, 

A long and upward way 

And a song of praise on looking back 
When the year has passed away 

And golden sheaves, nor small, nor few 
This is my New Year Wish for you. 

















Colleges and Universities of Pennsylvania Accredited by the State 
Council of Education 



































Institution Degrees Offered President Address 
MUNIN COMGEO  Scccees cus ecnaene Mei ME cere wale aalavincu ws ta wae ences C, BA. ViGwmee, FU ccc cccescccses Myerstown 
Alioghony COMEES 2a... ci5.5< co 06s eecce ALD, Ta, AME, WES « .ccccciaens James A. Beebe, LL.D. ..........- ..-| Meadville 
Beaver College for Women ........ Me nddacantacuceWaadwnenas oawee an Ton TE Wier VI ko ccc ccccccess Jenkintown 
Bryn Mawr Conese. oc ccccaciscsccies Be I eens wero wawes Marion Edwards Park, Ph.D. ........ Bryn Mawr 
Bucknell University .....6<ecscscees pe oe ae ee eee Bamory W. Siamt, TAR cccccccsesecss Lewisburg 
Carnegie Institute of Technology....] A.B., B.S., A.M., M.S., Prof. 
DEY cc ncreweeeenkKeexwnwasucs Thames &. Haber; PRD. ..6.6s5s600- Pittsburgh 
Coder Crasé: Colleae 2.2 icccccsvices PRAM MINES es a Sore ace le ealaw areas 06a a Wiliam F. Curtis, LHD. ......-.-- Allentown 
Dickinson College ......csscccccess Ae, Fem, Be, BM .cccss James H. Morgan, LL.D. ..........+- Carlisle 
ge eer BEG  Knidddvdcdasbosnnexdecccadeus Km. G. Matheson, ERe 2c cccccccccsss Philadelphia 
POMGIG CUMCEO! cece esevecesscuenes PIG eo cnscccececsundvevinenssecns Cyrus Adie, PI x. ccces dic sncccce- Philadelphia 
Duquesne University .............- Ba, AM MA. AM. ILE, 
G.P., Pep, BS. im E A 
Se ED vacbrlawuncecwawnenets Mi A. Hehis, CSG, Edad... .cc. cscs: Pittsburgh 
Elizabethtown College ............. ME URE fe in conte cucusneaneunes Wy Wel OO IN ncn ccnnscecesscce es Elizabethtown 
Franklin & Marshall College ...... Baa, Week, MA, MES occas Mente Ape, Dlabe .<iccsecsccans Lancaster 
Geneva CONege .. cess cecccscccsees ALT, Tete, Eee, TRO  vcccucas | eS ore Beaver Falls 
Gettysburg College ........cceceees yA, OS | eR Re aa er Henry W. A. Hanson, D.D., LL.D..... Gettysburg 
.Grove City College ..........eeeee AD, AM, Bt, BS., BoMus...1 Wer ©. Meller; Eich. 2.0 ccc sccccccce Grove City 
Haverford College ..........-+++++- Melee PEN eeeccccasvincaree tees We Wi Canifort. DEDO <.<c-0002--0s: Haverford 
Irving College ..........sssseeeees Me, Pee Bene Sei ncin cc caenlasnas Chas. R. Trowbridge, A.M. ........-- Mechanicsburg 
Juniata COMege .. 26sec cccscccssess AB, BS, Bie. BP 2. cscec- Martin G. Brumbaugh, LL.D. ........ Huntingdon 
Pe a ere A.B., B.S., A.M., M.S., Prof. De 
grees (Cl, UG ic cwccdévecdes Donald B. Prentice, Acting .......... Easton 
LaSalle Conese 2. ..c cc ssccescoces os RS oc cui cecaakwuossaweedtssete Brother Worothiets .........sccccccives Philadelphia 
Lebanon Valley College ............ 7 eS” (> RT) GS 8) eee ee Annville 
Pehig UWHiverstty co osicccccccccuases A.M., M.S., A.B., B.S., C.E., M.E., 
E.M., E.E., Chem.E. pamceua tes ae ee Se eee Bethlehem 
Lincoln University ...............- A.B., B. of Sacred Theology ...... W. L. Wright, A.M., Acting .......... Lincoln University 
Marywood College .................. A, Eis. Tees, AM oc cece Mother M. Casimir, A.B. ............ Scranton 
Moravian College and Theological 
Seminary ....cceceewesceccccerees Me Peg TRE icecsacnsceveace John T: Hamilton, DBL 2. uc se ccccsces Bethlehem 
Moravian College for Women ...... 1 Ga eR es Ee Re eee ee eS Hew. Meta d PGGGN wo ccccccccwnccas Bethlehem 
Muhlenberg College .........-.++++- Beg ERGes Pee cK ccwinaocns dues De Bi AWe Wide ME ain cceccccn cies Allentown 
Penna. College for Women ........ ENE ccc cuavaussdcus canneewaes Cora H. Coolidge, Litt.D. ............ Pittsburgh 
Penna. Military College ............ CPs Ee eo einer nccnccncsceceut Col. Chas. E. Hyatt, LED. .......... Chester 
Penna. State College 2.6... 0 ccssves A.B., B.S., A.M., M.S., Ph.D., 
Prof. Degrees (2S ete)” nc accx: Halo De Hetiel: WlaDe 2 occccc ese die State College 
Penna. State Forest School ........ PG Te OROSD oe ccecccccwuccend Edwin A. Ziegler, Se.D. .........+--.- Mont Alto 
Rosemont College ..........-+++++- ME cocks cccctcdscvess esas Mother Mary Ignatius, S.H.C.J. ...... Rosemont 
Schuylkill College .............++-4- MEU HERE (eckdatsnnsinancwecasiees Wao Be) ROGE THER onc cacdsnecaucesuses Reading 
Seton Hill College ......cccccccses Di Se OS cw cecsaecuwnce Daniel Richard Sullivan, Litt.D. ...... Greensburg 
a: eee eS tS a a : ee Raphael E. Breheny, A.M., LL.D. 4 Loretto 
St. Samenls GOMES ve ceccccvcneveas Aes Ei MME Gaigvincecccmnnsaed Rev. Albert G. Brown, S.J. .......... Philadelphia 
St. Thomas College ................ MR ME tec aed Su cawee bawssnins Brother George Lewis, F.S.C.,A.M.,D.Se.| Scranton 
St. Vincent College & Theol. Scm’y.} A.B., B.Se., A.M., LA D., S.T.D Rt. Rev. Aurelius Stehle, 0.8.B., S.T.D.| Beatty 
Susquehanna University ........... Bom. ee A MR a ciccwcn Charles Thomas Aikens, D.D. ........ Selinsgrove 
Swarthmore College ......-.-.++++++ A.B., B.S., A.M., MS. adudunace Frank Aydelotte, LEAD. .......2:.00: Swarthmore 
Temple University ...... kee Gara wnwe A.M., M.S., Ph.D., S.T.D., A ae 
B.S., B.Mus., LL.B., B.D. 
M.D., Phar.D., Ph.G., P.C., D.D.S Charles E. Beury, A.B., LL.B., LL.D..| Philadelphia 
Thiel College .......--..+-seeeeees AD, RS; BS in Be i... me Clyde Randers Ae 2.2.35. -5ca5 Greenville 
University of Pennsylvania ........ AR, KS. €2.. BAr BEFA., 
M.Ar., Ph.D., A.M., M.S., 
M.M., LL.B., D.D.8. Ree ree eo Pennine, END cccssscicecscs Philadelphia 
University of Pittsburgh............ A.M., M.S., Ph.D., OS 
M.D., LLB., Ph. G. ks |46= Phar.D., 
DRERM. Seacwecweuwedveus uwn maces ae Ge NSNA TE ot sc coe scat aceces Pittsburgh 
Ursinus College .........-ssssseeees We Re Suaeeicu ic eeswcedeoued George L. Omwake, LL.D. ............ Collegeville 
Willa: Maria Comleg@ 2.005 cccccicsss A.B., B.S., B.Litt., B.Elocution 
PRIN Sacstoccncvincncentenauas We TE, TAGE, ob 5 ose dccticcescevece Immaculata 
WiMANOUE: COMME oo. c cen cieccucses C.E., E.E., M.E., Ch.E., San.E., 
B.A., Ph.B., B.Litt., B.S., A.M.| Rev. Jas. H. Griffin, O.S.A........... Villanova 
Washington & Jefferson College....| A.B., B.S., A.M., M.S. .......... Re he ee MME ucecesceccccccecs Washington 
Waynesburg College ................ Ew (Aes, Pan 6a siereip wre wire mcttors Ms ee OCR ee Waynesburg 
Westminster College .............6. es. Wie OM! onc cosccwxes was W. Chasies Wallsee, IRD. ic ccccccscs New Wilmington 
TE RE nc eee ese ccccsesnccs Dy GE Cb otbadenscurcensécdacws ER WORM, ERE oc ececitccecess Chambersburg 
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Three initial two-year curricula, preparing for teaching in the elementary field. 


Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who com- 
plete any one of the two-year elementary curricula may be admitted. 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field. 
A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high school field. 


School Special Courses Principal 
OL CETDLE EL) CL Le ihn ht nae PID EO Oe ten eA G. C. L. Riemer 
CE TEST RS anne Rett PO ae CAO AR nce rae ee Ome irae eertuneMene John A. Entz 
MEME ERI 58 aNichec heute Soe SUS goss ed ial SosVeter IRR ee Rae e Ee teen Leslie Pinckney Hill 
OTN GRADER ion a atone Sua ties ERS aye oe Fax tee oe OE aor reese ee Robert M. Steele 
*tE. Stroudsburg. .Health Education—Correspondence....... T. T. Allen 
*Edinboro........ I soo oa ccamatwabnsused seed C. C. Crawford 
*t©Indiana.......... Art, Commerce, Home Economics & Music. John A. H. Keith 
*Kutztown....... Library and Art Education................ A. C. Rothermel 
*Lock Haven...... Kindergarten Education.................. Dallas W. Armstrong 
*t©Mansfield........ Home Economics and Music............... William R. Straughn 
Millersville ...... Mo. GG oe eee ed gine e hs oe C. H. Gordinier 
Reta sa iN asl ey ha aig wR a ERED Ezra Lehman 
*t+Slippery Rock....Health Education.......................6. J. Linwood Eisenberg 
*West Chester ....Health Education and Music.............. Andrew T. Smith 


*Offers course leading to B.S. in Education. 

tOffers course leading to B.S. in Health Education. 
TOffers course leading to B.S. in Home Economics. 
© Offers course leading to B.S. in Public School Music. 


Catalogs on Request—Address the Principal 




















Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 














